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The Relation of Construction to Design’ 


subject which has to do with the character of 
workmanship involved in construction, and the 
relation of that workmanship to design. 

From the building of King Solomon’s Temple, to 
the rise of the building contract system, construction 
was conducted almost wholly under the guild system 
of craftmanship. 

These guilds were composed of the entered appren- 
tice, the craftsman, the master craftsman, and the 
Master Builder. The Master Builder and the archi- 
tect were in most cases one and the same person. The 
guilds, as it were, housed the entire building family. 
They created a social order which was sufficient unto 
itself. 

In this social order it was possible for the entered 
apprentice to aspire to the hand of the daughter of 
the Master Builder. These guilds afforded every op- 
portunity for the advancement of the entered appren- 
tice along the different stages of craftsmanship to the 
goal of Master Builder. Only the skill and energy 
of the craftsman prescribed the limits of his advance- 
ment. 

Under the scrutinizing and critical guidance of the 
guilds, craftsmanship attained to a high degree of ex- 
cellence and perfection in construction and creative 
arts. Through the guilds the architect or Master 
Builder was constantly in close, sympathetic touch 
with the craftsman. 

The craftsman was the architect’s other self; he 
caught and interpreted the architect’s thought, and 
strove through his genius and skill to achieve its perfec- 
tion. His work was his exaltation, his achievements 
his crowning glory. He was in all truth a man among 
men. 

In this atmosphere of sympathetic collaboration was 
no repression, but rather a powerful appeal to his 
spiritual or better self which quickened his imagina- 
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tion and initiative and opened wide the gates to self- 
expression. 

(And here let me say that any program or system 
which does not reckon with that spiritual or better side 
of man will sooner or later go on the rocks.) 

Under these conditions, afforded by these guilds, the 
relation of construction to design was a most intimate 
one. It produced buildings which were marvels of 
durable construction and surpassing beauty, and which 
were to become an inspiration to succeeding centuries. 


The Trades Unions 


The trades unions originated in England. In 1892 
after more than two centuries of development, trade 
unionism in the United Kingdom numbered one and 
one-half million members. We find but few of these 
were members of the building trades as indicated by 
the fact that in 1880 the Bricklayers’ Union in Eng- 
land had only three hundred and three members. 

The trades unions operated independently of the 
craft guilds and were organized for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose. Webb in his History of Trades Unions 
in England says: “In no case did any trades union in 
the United Kingdom find its origin either directly or 
indirectly in a craft guild.” 

Prior to the Civil War few trades unions existed in 
America, and such as existed were purely local in their 
import and few, if any of them, represented the build- 
ing industry. 

The labor union, as we know it in the building in- 
dustry, is something quite different from the trades 
union of the past. It is an institution which developed 
coincidentally with the great industrial building ex- 
pansion which followed the Civil War. In Colonial 
days, continuing on down to this expansion period, 
building construction was prosecuted under a system 
of craftsmanship similar to that of Europe, the owner 
buying the material and the Master Builder with his 
craftsmen doing the work. Doubtless this period was 
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involved in some labor troubles, but only such as were 
local in character and of no national significance. 
Beginning with the early seventies, building con- 
struction went ahead by leaps and bounds and became 
one of our foremost industries. 
At this time the building contract system came prom- 
inently into use and with it came the contractor. 


The Contract System 


In the early stages of the building contract system 
the component parts of a building were let in separate 
contracts, with the architect functioning in the capacity 
of Master Builder. In 1888 the first important gen- 
eral contracting firm in America was organized. 
It was, I believe, a firm in Chicago which came 
into existence practically on account of the desire of 
the owner to have a stipulated price for the work, and 
to make one concern responsible for the carrying out 
of the entire job, thus avoiding the making of numer- 
ous contracts with the inescapable confusion resulting 
when the various parts are not under one authoritative 
direction. Thus the transition from Master Builder 
to contractor, thence on to the general contractor, was 
completed. 

Enormous amounts of capital throughout the 
United States now began to flow through the niedium 
of the general contractor and the contract system 
into building construction. 

Under this system the Master Builder was to at- 
tempt a double roéle. Henceforth he was to attempt 
to “carry water on both shoulders”. As Master 
Builder he was to endeavor to maintain sympathetic 
relations with labor, while as general contractor he 
was inseparably linked up with capital. 

The general contractor became the king-pin of the 
contract system, and so far as the interests of labor 
were concerned, the tangible representative of capital, 
and therefore the legitimate target of its antagonism. 

Labor was quick to detect the joker in the contract 
system, which was the urge it contained for cheap 
labor and long hours, to the end that larger profits 
should accrue to the general contractor, who was 
now far removed from labor’s sphere of activity or 
influence. The old-time collaboration between em- 
ployer and craftsman was effectually disappearing, 
craftsmanship was on the wane, the building trades 
unions grew enormously and entered the field as 
national institutions. 

Under the contract system labor considered that it 
did not receive a fair share of the profits, which were 
supposed to be large, its identity was submerged, its 
work exploited without much reference to workman- 
ship; “Quantity, not Quality,” was the slogan which 
was dinned continuously into its ears. Its antagon- 
ism to the general contractor and to capital became 


more bitter each day, and the decadence of craftsman- 
ship became more and more evident as labor took up 
the gauntlet thrown down by the infamous contract 
system. ‘This system contained no appeal to his spirit- 
ual or better self, it stifled his imagination and closed 
the gates of self-expression. Hence the relation of con- 
struction to design became seriously impaired. 

The general contractor under the contract system 
is a gambler, the figurehead of an iniquitous system 
which was forced into existence by the timidity of 
capital. He does not necessarily wear a checked suit 
and twirl a roulette wheel, but his is nevertheless a 
game of chance—and you all know it. 

Is it reasonable to expect honest construction under a 
system which places a premium upon dishonesty, forces 
labor into antagonistic organization and crucifies 
craftsmanship ? 

The contract system has bred a multitude of mon- 
grel contractors, the natural progeny of a dishonest 
system. ‘These individuals or concerns know nothing 
of construction and are not interested in good work- 
manship. They compile their bids from the aggregate 
of sub-bids, and trust to shopping, peddling, poor work- 
manship and cheap material to pull them through. 
Such individuals are not contractors, they are brokers, 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, preying upon the building 
public. Such are entitled to no place in building con- 
struction which has ever been a calling of high and 
honorable estate. 

What chance has design to receive its proper in- 
terpretation and execution when ground between the 
upper and nether millstone of a gambling broker and 
cheap, unskilled labor? 

This miserable contract system, evolved, as stated 
before, from the timidity of capital, is unjust to labor, 
to the general contractor, to the architect, and to the 
owner—to all concerned. 

When will the owner, the building public, come to 
recognize the fact that, whether the contractor doubles 
his reasonable profit or loses money on his contract, he 
—the owner—always suffers loss under the contract sys- 
tem? For the owner it is “heads you win, tails I lose”. 

Look back over the fatalities in the ranks of the 
general contractors along the trail of devastation left 
by the contract system the past forty years. If the 
story could be told of the financial ruin, the hopes, the 
homes, and the fortunes which have been wiped out, 
it would indeed be a pitiful one. In early manhood, 
during a visit to New Orleans, Lincoln witnessing the 
public auction of a slave girl, exclaimed to his com- 
panions, “Boys, if I ever get a chance to hit that 
thing, by God, I’ll hit it hard!” 

May we hope for a Lincoln or a St. George to come, 
buckle on his armor and slay this hydra-headed dragon, 
which, stalking in our midst, has upset our building 
household, sucked up the milk of human kindness, cre- 
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ated division and strife where harmony and collabora- 
tion are imperative, until construction has become a 
whited sepulcher in its relation to design. 

General contractors and architects, recognizing the 
decadence of the crafts, are making an effort, here 
and there, to revive interest in craftsmanship. Guilds 
have been established. One, organized in the city of 
Portland, Oregon, three years ago, has greatly stimu- 
lated good craftsmanship by giving suitable recognition 
and reward where it belongs. In many places schools 
have been established where young men are taught the 
handicrafts and prepared to enter the trades. 

These efforts to restore the guilds and to provide 
new and skillful workmen among the coming genera- 
tion are most commendable. However, it certainly 
seems too bad that the product of all this effort should 
in turn be fed into the maw of the contract system, 
where the worst is equal to the best, and where it will 
inevitably be shorn of every vestige of pride and spirit 
in its work. 

Thus far it must be patent that my remarks have 
been arrayed against a system and not against individ- 


uals. I wish it to be so understood. 


Cost—Plus System 


I will now consider a panacea for some of the ills 
of the building contract system. History tells us of 
the Dark Ages, a period of 400 years of cultural con- 
fusion when civilization seemed to hibernate, yet we 
all know that out of this darkness came the wonderful 
Renaissance, the revival of letters, art and architecture. 
There is nothing so bad that it cannot be crowded 
out by that which is good. May we not hope then for 
a rebirth of craftsmanship following the confusion of 
the last fifty years, and a return to the true process of 
building construction which was one founded upon con- 
fidence? Nine-tenths of the world’s business is trans- 
acted upon confidence. Why shouldn’t the building 
business be conducted on a basis of confidence in the 
general contractor and the craftsman? 

There have always been many of the legitimate 
and better class of general contractors, who, recogniz- 
ing the injustice of the contract system to all concerned, 
have striven to promote a more equitable system of 
building construction. During recent years a great 
deal of construction work has been carried on, on the 
actual cost basis plus the general contractor’s percent- 
age. If you will excuse a personal reference, I wish to 
say that for the past ten years our office has put 
forth every effort to substitute for the contract system 
this method of actual cost plus a percentage to the 
general contractor, and we have reason to believe that 
the results have been satisfactory to our clients. 

Under the actual cost system, the owner pays for 
just what he gets and the gamble is taken out of the 
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building business. Under this system the owner pays 
only the sum of the paid invoices for material plus 
the sum of the paid and signed payrolls after they 
have all been checked on the job, in the contractor’s 
office and the architect’s office—to this the contractor’s 
percentage is added. 

If the actual cost plus a fixed fee to the general 
contractor system is used, then an additional compensa- 
tion of an agreed percentage is paid the general con- 
tractor on all extras. 

In the selection of a general contractor for the work, 
the following qualifications are exacted. 

a. The contractor must have sufficient capital with 
which to carry on the work and have a known reputa- 
tion for honesty. 

b. The contractor’s credit in the material market 
must be such as to make that market anxious to pro- 
vide him with material at the most reasonable rates. 

c. The contractor’s organization, equipment and 
management must be such as will insure the perform- 
ance of construction on the most economical basis con- 
sistent with good workmanship. 

d. The contractor must be a Master Builder in the 
true meaning of the term. He must know good work- 
manship and of what a day’s work consists, in each of 
the component parts of building construction. 

When such a general contractor is selected, he is 
asked to make a careful estimate of the cost of the 
work according to the plans, specifications and scale 
details. This duty he performs knowing that he is 
employed to do the work. Hence he is not under the 
stress of competition and there is no incentive to mis- 
represent. 

If there is occasion to revise the plans, his figures 
are also revised to cover such changes. The con- 
tractor’s percentage or fixed fee is determined in rela- 
tion to the character of the building. 

With a general contractor in charge of the work 
who measures up to the above-mentioned qualifications, 
construction will bear its proper relation to design and 
the owner’s best interests are assured. 

Under this system, the owner, the architect, the 
Master Builder and the craftsmen, employed by the 
Master Builder, become—as of old—one family 
housed under the same roof. 

Under the contract system, as soon as the contract 
is signed, the feelings and attitude of the parties to the 
contract toward each other undergo a metamorphosis. 
The owner suddenly visualizes the contractor as a 
“skinner” and fiend for extras, with the architect as 
his only bulwark of defense. The contractor im- 
mediately beholds the architect and the owner as co- 
conspirators consumed with diabolical intent to lop 
off every vestige of his coveted profit. 

Under the actual cost system, no such calamity can 
possibly overtake the enterprise. Friendly and effective 
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collaboration hovers over the undertaking like a bene- 
diction. Energy, pride and spirit are unfettered. En- 
mity cannot thrive in such an atmosphere. 

The fear that craftsmen will loaf on a time and 
material job is a false fear, especially when their em- 
ployer is of the Master Builder type described above. 
Human nature is the same today as it was 300 years 
ago. It possesses the same potentiality of spirit, pride, 
energy and achievement as it did then. Let every man 
on the job come to know that his is an important in- 
tegral part of the work, that his efforts to please are 
going to be suitably recognized and rewarded. Con- 
sult with him as to the best manner of executing his 
part of the work and wisely bestow encouragement 
and praise when earned. 

This will quicken his imagination and unshackle his 
initiative. Then pride in his work and loyalty to 
his trust will be the result and “loafing on the job” 
will become an obsolete phrase. 

Many times, even in the course of construction, an 
owner will make fundamental changes in the plans. 
Under the contract system this is a calamity. Whether 
true or not, the owner is positive that he is being 
gouged by the contractor. No matter what the oc- 
casion may be, to mention “extra” to an owner is like 
“shaking a red rag at a bull”. It has come to be bred 
in the bone of the building public that under the con- 
tract system the “extra” is an evil device invented 
by the contractor to add materially to his profits. 
Under the actual cost system the most radical changes 
are made without causing a ripple in the harmony of 
those concerned. At completion of the work under 
the actual cost method, much to the satisfaction of the 
owner, he has a complete file of paid invoices, payrolls 
and statements, which set forth plainly where every 
cent of his money was spent and he can reassure him- 
self that he has had everything he has paid for and 
that he has paid only what it actually cost. 

Again overlook a personal reference. One year ago 
our office in Seattle constructed a commercial build- 
ing under the actual cost system described above at a 
cost of $150,000. When the work was nearly com- 
pleted, the owner gave a dinner to all the mechanics 
who had worked on the building, together with their 
wives and sweethearts. The dining room, 40 by 100 


feet in size, was seated to capacity. When the dinner 
was over, speeches were made by the contractor, the 
architect and the owner. The owner was generous in 
his praise of the workmen and commended the fine 
spirit which they had shown in their work. He re- 
marked that when he built another building he wished 
to see them all back on the job. 

We have another case in point today, which is near- 
ing completion at a cost of $70,000, under the actual 
cost system. The day before Christmas, the owner 
came to the job and presented each workman thereon 
(approximately thirty men), with a clean, crisp, five- 
dollar bill and wished them a Merry Christmas. 

This graceful recognition by the owner in both in- 
stances produced a reaction on the men which was in- 
deed good to see and hear. You must admit that, 
had this work been done under contract, there would 
have been no incentive on the part of the owner for 
such recognition of services. 

No doubt many, perhaps all of you have had exper- 
ience with this system or some similar one. You are 
probably sensible to the equal advantages it affords; 
you are also aware of the fact that its use presup- 
poses responsibility, integrity and ability on the part of 
the contractor. 

With the increase of this type of general contractor 
the confidence of the building public will increase and 
the use of this system of construction will become more 
general until that day when it is universally accepted 
and the contract system, with its brokerage contractor 
and other obnoxious parasites, will have disappeared, 
and our friend, the walking delegate, resurrecting his 
kit, will find himself at the head or tail of a guild of 
genuine craftsmen. 

This consummation, so devoutly to be wished, will not 
come in its fullness this year or the next, but the goal, 
through continuity of purpose, will eventually be 
reached. Each step in the right direction, as Shake- 
speare says, 

“Shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next. The next more easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 

And master thus the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency.” 


Har_tan THOMAS. 


Marginalia Architectura 


A Certain Rich Architect 


OT LONG since, when the Signori, in their 
wisdom, laid open the tax rolls to public in- 
spection, so that anyone might know what his 
neighbor possessed, it was seen by all that those who 
followed the most noble and gentle mystery of archi- 
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tecture were but meagrely repaid for their pains, since 
their earnings were on the whole even less than those 
of the bankers, the merchants, the wine-sellers, and 
other men of miserable condition, whose poverty was 
also thus made manifest. 

Marking this, it occurred to me that it might be of 
interest to the architects of the present day to know 













that there was once one of their profession who 
had great possessions, and to be told by what means he 
arrived at this estate, and how he bore himself therein. 
For though the passing of time has brought about so 
many changes and such great improvements in manners 
that it is hardly possible for us to understand the intent 
of some of his contrivances, much less imitate them to 
our own profit, there may still be encouragement to be 
had from the very realization that it is not in the 
nature of things inevitable that an architect must live 
in penury. 

This most unique of architects was blessed (or cum- 
bered) with the name of Domenico Giuntalocchi, and 
we first encounter him in the little city of Prato, 
studying the arts of design under the worthy, but 
somewhat impractical old Niccolo Soggi, who loved 
him like a son and taught him freely all that he knew, 
“laboring to render him excellent in his vocation.” 

Domenico made the most of this instruction, but 
there is no use blinking the fact that his master’s 
ability was not much above the journeyman order. 
Witness those arches in the church of the Brotherhood 
of the Annunciation over which he has been laboring 
now these two years, until everyone is tired of watch- 
ing him puttering away at them, and yet so far the 
first of them is only half completed. No wonder that 
when the distinguished I] Rosso arrived from Florence, 
with the backing of so many men of influence, the rest 
of the work was taken away from Niccolo and given to 
him. 

Moreover if Niccolo did take pains to teach Dome- 
nico, there was the less gratitude due him since it was 
no more than he would do for anyone at all for the 
asking. So when Domenico was finished with tutelage, 
instead of staying on as old Niccolo’s assistant, as the 
old man had rather expected, he took himself up to 
Rome, where, through favor of the Portuguese Ambas- 
sador, he became acquainted with the noble and elegant 
Don Ferrante Gonzaga, Viceroy of Sicily. 

It is notable that in this affair the young Domenico 
showed a skill beyond his years, and a finished manner 
worthy of the most famous architects of his age, for 
though there is no chapter on the subject to be found 
in Vitruvius or Vignola, Gwilt or Guadet, it is 
acknowledged by all that it is in his choice of acquaint- 
ances that the judgment of the matured and practiced 
architect is best displayed. 

Certainly no patron could have been better for 
Domenico’s purpose than Don Ferrante, for in the 
first place he had in mind fortifying and renovating all 
the towns of his viceroyalty; secondly, he had all the 
riches of the Indies at his command; thirdly, he had 
very vague ideas about what he wanted except that he 
preferred things elaborately decorated with carvings 
and, as far as possible, mainly of marble, and last of all, 
he did not want to be bothered with details. 
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All this suited Domenico very well, and in turn 
Domenico pleased the viceroy, so that when he set out 
for Sicily he took Domenico in his train and presently 
put him to work “on all the buildings and fortresses 
of the province.” 

Now, while Don Ferrante “appointed for Domenico 
a most honorable stipend” besides providing him with 
a horse and a servant, Domenico had no mind to limit 
his gains to this wage alone, and in a very short time 
he had so arranged matters that he (to borrow a term 
bodily from the racy Sicilian idiom) “stood in with” 
all the local builders and dealers in materials. ‘The 
men well inured to heavy labor,” “the beasts of bur- 
den, with the men who had them in charge, conveying 
sand and marl”, the foundries, and in fact everyone 
who had or hoped to have any part in Don Ferrante’s 
operations all shared their earnings with Domenico 
very generously, and in a short time he had amassed 
enough wealth to enter politics. 

In pursuance of this ambition he laid out twenty-five 
hundred crowns—in what manner we are not told 
exactly, except that it was “where it would do the most 
good” —and, shortly after, he was honored with several 
offices, carrying comfortable fees and no very onerous 
duties. 

In course of time, Sicily being duly provided with 
buildings and fortifications, Don Ferrante transferred 
himself to Milan, and there Domenico, with a finger 
in every piece of construction undertaken, daily grew 
richer and more powerful. 

All this time Niccolo Soggi had been growing 
poorer and poorer, and older and older, till at last he 
found himself at the end of his rope. He had always 
kept himself informed of Domenico’s progress, feeling 
not a little pride that he had started the boy on his 
career, and considering that, with so many jobs in 
hand, Domenico could surely find work for him, he de- 
cided at last to take a salaried position rather than 
struggle along with his vanishing practice. So he took 
himself up to Milan to put the proposition before 
Domenico, but unfortunately he found that there were 
obstacles in the way of this program which he had 
never expected. 

For one thing he found it very hard to see Domenico 
at all; sometimes he did not come near the office for 
days at a time, and when he was there he was con- 
tinually occupied with important conferences at which 
he might by no means be disturbed. When at last 
old Niccolo got by the office boy and the office mana- 
ger, the secretary and the stenographer, the great man 
shook his head and told him that work was very dull 
just then. 

“T’m not doing anything but a couple of palaces”, he 
complained, “and everybody knows there is no money in 
them. I have to keep a pretty big organization going 
over the slack period, and it wouldn’t be fair to take 
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you on over the heads of the men who have been work- 
ing for me right along, would it now? But I'll tell 
you what I’ll do. I'll bear you in mind and if any- 
thing comes up I’ll let you know. And here’s ten 
crowns. You needn’t bother about paying me back.” 

Then, when he had gone, Domenico called in the 
office boy and the office manager, the stenographer and 
the secretary and said to them (again translating as 
literally as may be the quaint phrasing of the Tuscan 
patois) : “Who let that.old bum in here? What do I 
pay you for? Do you think I haven’t anything to do 
except to see every tramp draftsman that used to know 
me in Prato? If he comes around again throw him 
out on his ear.” And he put on his sword (for by 
now he was wearing a gold key and had been accepted 
by all the best people) and went off to lunch at the 
Ducal Palace. 

To finish with old Niccolo (not that he is of the 
slightest importance, but since he has been mentioned 
it may be well to be rid of him once for all) he went 
up to Rome where, strangely enough, the most import- 
ant architects made much of him, every one of them 
having some story to tell of a kindness that Niccolo 
had done him in the past. At their instance Pope 
Julius III appointed him to supervise certain works of 
his at Monte Sansovino, where, in course of time, he 
died, leaving behind him the name of “a sincere and 
upright man,” but, so far as I have been told, no 
worldly estate whatever. 

Domenico also died after a time and before his 
death his mind turned back to Prato where, he was 
aware, all men spoke hardly of him for the way in 
which he had recompensed Niccolo Soggi, so that he 
had not one friend in the whole place nor any that 
wished him well. Considering how to remedy this 
condition, he drew up a will leaving ten thousand 
crowns to the commune to defray the expense of 


scholarships for the sons of its citizens. Thereupon 
the grateful and fickle men of Prato placed his like- 
ness in their council chamber “as one who had de- 
served well of his country.” 

And so everyone, in the end, was satisfied. 

I would gladly tell you something about the profes- 
sional accomplishments of Domenico, and especially as 
to how he displayed his talents in those buildings and 
fortifications which he erected in Sicily, but, though I 
have searched assiduously, I have not come upon a 
single mention of his name in connection with any of 
the buildings of the island that remain to our day. 
The Reverend Cola Alibrando of Palermo speaks of 
a certain Domenico “da Carrara” as being “architec- 
tore ingenioso ed al presente (1535) nostro concitta- 
dino” and this date corresponds well enough with the 
time of his activities there, but, except for the coinci- 
dence of Christian names, there is nothing to connect 
this reference with our Domenico. 

It is impossible therefore to identify a single build- 
ing that came from his hand. Moreover no record can 
be found as to the whereabouts of the image that was 
set up by the men of Prato to commemorate his ser- 
vices. 

Indeed it seems that if it had not been for the fact 
that Niccolo Soggi (who, you will remember, was no 
great shakes after all) once applied to him for a job 
and was refused, his very name would have been for- 
gotten long ago. 

And if you ask me which of the characters in this 
tale I would rather have resembled, I should say, with- 
out hesitation, that I would have preferred to be the 
opulent, careless, splendid Don Ferrante Gonzaga, 
Viceroy of Sicily. 

And if there is any other moral to be drawn from 
the story, I leave it with confidence in your own hands 
to decipher. CrisToFoRO CAMPANILE. 


This Cinematerial Age 


I—Skyscrapers and the Future 


RCHITECTURE is usually the last handiwork 
of man to disappear from the scene. Built 
through the ages, of the most durable materials 

possible, the habitations and temples of a civilization 
remain when everything else has perished. The arch- 
eologist excavates and measures, the tourist stands and 
goggles, but both get their main impression of civiliza- 
tion at any period from the ruins of buildings. It is, 
therefore, an interesting subject for speculation to try 
to determine what our architecture of today, particu- 
larly in America, and more particularly in New York 
City, would yield to the archzologist of the future as 
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bases from which to measure our degree of cultural 
advancement. Assuming, what is by no means true, 
that time will deal as gently with our structures after 
some great climatic change has dispersed us, as it 
has dealt with those of ancient Egypt and Greece, what 
will our remains tell to the curious eye of the unknown 
excavator 3,000 years after the end? 

This excavator or explorer will, of course, have read 
all the then existing works of ancient history dealing 
with that more than half legendary city on an island 
where buildings rose into the air many times taller 
than the tallest tree, buildings whose cost was many 
kings’ ransoms. He will come and, digging in the 
glacial fill or chopping away the jungle growth, may 




















perhaps decide that all these legends were but legends 
after all. For it might just chance that he would come 
first to a vast city of mean ruins which had obviously 
never been more than six stories high; a city where all 
the rooms were very small and very dark and with cer- 
tain curious chambers that puzzled the excavator as to 
their uses, because very evidently they had never had 
any light or any air. After a while, however, he 
would come to other things better confirming the great 
legend of tremendous towers. He might even find 
proof of the greatest of all myths,—that actually there 
was a building twenty-five times and more the height 
of a two-story house. All that he will find, however, 
in all probability, will be a tangled mass of steel and 
terra-cotta, with such inscriptions as “Express to the 
27th Floor,” and perhaps other fragments may disclose 
the fact that “ Realty Co” had something to 
do with the fiftieth floor. 

Thus the reclamation of the historic past would go 
on until those interested in such things would have a 
pretty good idea of what New York looked like in the 
early part of the twentieth century. They would ex- 
amine the remarkable materials used and discuss the 
magnificent engineering abilities displayed in rearing 
these gigantic structures until, having exhausted their 
admiration and wonder, they would begin to inquire 
what these buildings were for. Why did the old New 
Yorkers build such enormous structures in long rows 
and scattered clumps with so many smaller ones all 
around and in between? Were these “skyscrapers,” 
as they were called in those days, temples? If so, why 
so many and so scattered? Were they palaces of great 
potentates and nobles? If so, why so many little 
rooms? Or were they perhaps tombs, so built because 
there was no open space in which to bury the dead? 
Who knows? The great archzologists of one country 
will write letters of acrimonious dispute to the great 
archeologists of another country. Weighty volumes 
will be published about single inscriptions that seem to 
show that these buildings may have been barber shops, 
candy stores, or any one of a dozen things. Yet no 
one will ever solve the mystery. No one will ever 
know why those weird towering shafts of brick and 
stone-encased steel were thrust up and up into the air 
to glower from their inadequate bases at the shadowed 
streets below. 

Nor is this altogether strange for, when all is said 
and done, there is no reason for these buildings vital 
enough to survive the ravages of time and shine forth 
through the devastation which will be all around. 
There is no reason which can survive to account clearly 
to the future inquirer for the peculiar style of archi- 
tecture he is examining. For there is only one reason 
given for erecting these monstrous things and that one, 
we are beginning to discover, is false. We have, for 
so long, been told that these great heights are de- 
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manded by the comparatively small plots on which 
these buildings must be built that, for many years, we 
have believed it without question. We have never 
thought to ask why these plots must be small and have 
just taken it for granted that it must be so. Now 
we are beginning to discover that this is all wrong. 
We are finding out that this heresy is really founded 
in man’s ruling passion: the anxiety to be near and like 
everyone else. 

When New York City’s population began to increase 
by leaps and bounds the newcomer wanted to live 
and conduct his business in the same part of the town 
as his predecessors. So the farms were subdivided, 
again and again, into smaller and smaller pieces. Then 
when the practical limit to subdivision had been 
reached and passed, buildings were built higher. Then 
these were torn down and still higher ones replaced 
them. There might have been a limit reached which 
would have stopped this foolishness had not first the 
elevator and then steel skeleton construction made their 
appearance. Even by Nature were we betrayed for 
when men found their loads too heavy for ordinary 
foundations they found at the same time a solid bed 
rock near the surface which would support any load 
they could impose. So it has gone on. Every day old 
buildings are torn down and new much higher ones 
erected in their places. Often, where a low structure 
would be entirely adequate otherwise, it must be built 
higher because those around will cut off its light if it 
does not compete with them in the great American di- 
mension. In other cities, where no such economic 
pressure has existed, skyscrapers are built just the same 
and pointed to with pride as showing that these com- 
munities are up-to-date and wide awake. So the sky- 
scraper has become the great American architectural 
shibboleth or password into the realm of original and 
fundamental creations. 

Granted that all this is true, how do we know that 
it is fallacious, that it is founded on misconception? 
The answer is “look around you”. With all the in- 
tensive concentration of modern methods, a very large 
percentage of all the buildings in Manhattan are those 
first built upon their respective sites. As the new 
buildings go up the older ones become less and less 
valuable and more and more disdained, until whole 
districts become slum dwellings or warehouses. No 
system of land development—and that is what building 
is—which enormously increases the value of a small sec- 
tion of the community while, in so doing, it gradually 
forces down the value of all the rest, is either a desir- 
able or sound one. And that is just what the sky- 
scraper is doing. Each one built in the sections con- 
sidered appropriate makes a little more impossible the 
proper development of property in other not so favor- 
ed sections. This is not only because it draws people 
away from these sections to its increased accommoda- 























tions but because it ties up enormous sums of money 
that might otherwise have been better distributed. 


Neither can it be claimed that eventually this sort 
of development will spread to the entire city for it 
can easily be shown that even our unnecessarily large 
number of streets would be insufficient to accommodate 
the traffic that would then exist. No palliatives of 
opening up through arteries, double decking streets, or 
digging more subways would be able to cure the ter- 
rible congestion that would thus be created. Stand 
at any street intersection where big buildings abound 
and visualize every street corner in the city made 
like it. The idea at once becomes absurd. 

If, therefore, this system enhances the value of cer- 
tain small districts at the expense of many larger ones 
and cannot undo, by indefinite expansion, the harm it 
has done, it would seem time to replace it with another 
and better system. If this system is directly trace- 
able to the multiple sub-division of large pieces of 
property would it not be better to return to the large 
pieces of property? In the realm of housing reform 
this has been attempted. Various men, working along 
different lines from different starting points, have final- 
ly arrived at much the same conclusions. They have 
discovered that, if a thousand acres of tenements were 
to be razed, new houses no more than six stories high 
may be constructed to house more people than were 
there before. They have found that not only is this 
so, but that large park areas may be left in each block 
which will give much greater light and air than can 
be given by tightly enclosed yards and courts. They 
have learned that fewer and wider streets will care for 
the traffic, foot and wheeled, better than those we 
have. In other words they have found that the solu- 
tion of the building problem is not in the building it- 
self but in the scientific use of the land. 

If this is true of dwellings it is equally true of com- 
mercial structures. It may very well be that the ideal 
height for business is more than six stories, but it 
certainly is not sixty. Scientific study of large areas 
of land to be devoted to various sorts of businesses 
will show what that height is. When that height 
or series of heights is determined some reasonable 
basis upon which to build will be at hand. Upon 
this foundation a new theory of building economics 
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can be reared that will in the end result in the greatest 
benefit to the community at large. The uprooting 
of the idea that a grotesquely tall business tower must 
be built immediately adjacent to another grotesquely 
tall business tower, even though the lot is so small that 
half the floor space is taken up by elevator shafts, will 
of itself go a good way toward solving other problems 
like traffic congestion. This new theory of building 
economics will lead us back to the realization that it 
is the land that is the only thing that really counts. 
It will make us see that the value of the land, as a 
whole, can be enormously increased by sensible develop- 
ment. It will make us realize that our present system 
is actually preventing a proper relative increase in such 
value. 

Finally, if such a system is adopted and intelligently 
carried out before the great earthquake or tidal wave 
destroys our civilization and leaves only ruins of a 
wonderful city as a subject for interminable argument 
for future scientists, we shall have also attained, pre- 
sumably, a degree of artistic achievement unsurpassed 
in the history of mankind. These two things will cause 
us to leave behind us a city which, instead of raising 
question, will be the outstanding example for all future 
peoples: a city built up in consonance with the govern- 
ing idea that the land is the fundamental basis of all 
life and all existence. 

So, perhaps, the bewilderment of the explorer of the 
fiftieth century is overdrawn. Perhaps, instead of 
query and debate, the sages of that far distant future 
will set it down at the beginning of their histories that: 
“in the early part of the twentieth century there be- 
came evident a new movement in which the thought of 
the people was turned to a better development of the 
one natural resource on which their existence depended, 
the land. As this movement grew there grew with it 
a corresponding perception of real values in many other 
phases of life until finally this people set up for them- 
selves artistic and philosophic standards which enabled 
them to become a civilization better and truer than any 
which had preceded them. This civilization may be 
best traced by its architecture, usually the last handi- 
work of man to disappear from the scene.” 


LEONARD Cox. 
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(Now destroyed) 





After the etching by Randolph Schwabe 
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Mone For A VILLA 


MALLETT-STEVENS, Architect, Paris 


from decorous ages 
well as from less sturdy ones 
representative of a jazzy 
present. At just about the 
time these pages leave the 
press, the writer of these words 
will be, probably, in a state 
of mind impossible of expres- 
sion in words—a mind steeped 
in wonder and awe; a state 
induced by contemplation of 
a work of art emanating from 
the soul of mere puny man— 
that is, puny as compared with 
the bulk in time and space 
of that great universe of 
which man, in his entirety, is 
so seemingly but a_ trivial 
and insignificant part. I 
say seemingly; for after all 
can the mind which en- 
compasses, visions, weighs 
and measures a_ universe, 
which envelopes it, which 


past as 


apprehends it and formulates 


From Foreign Shores 


Great Expectations 


\ N J HEN these words catch the eye of the gentle 
reader the writer, if everything shall have 
gone according to expectations, will be tread- 

ing “Foreign Shores” in the flesh and will be taking 
notes not from the fluttering leaves of architectural 


publications but from the solid buildings dating down 


“What the misguided spirit of the zoning law can do to the innocent French villa” 


From “Wasmuth’s Monatschefte’”’ 






it, be a lesser thing than the universe itself?—a uni- 


verse which is batted about as a shuttlecock in the 


transcends nature. 


space. 
wtherial blue did not 





From “Journal of the R.1.B.A.” 


AUCTIONEER’S AND ESTATE AGENT’sS INSTITUTE, 
LONDON 


GREENAWAY AND NEWBERRY, Architects 


(Awarded the R.I.B.A. Medal for the best 
London street frontage, 1924) 


“Would never bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of Modesty” 
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vast reaches of the mind! 


All this because art so far 


That is, one leaving the sunlit out- 
of-doors with all its immensity of physical space passes 
through a lowly portal and enters a seemingly vaster 
The spaces of nature hemmed in with the 


impress by their vastness—do 
not impress as 
do the 


vastness—as 
bounded by 
the material vaults and spring- 
ing piers and arches framed 
in the mind of man and 
given expression by the power 
of man the physical 
facts and materials of na- 
ture. To jazz the above 
conception: I expect the in- 
terior of the physically insig- 
nificant, bulbous bulk of Hagia 
Sophia to loom up bigger in 
my mind than all out-doors. 
If it does not I chall be deeply 
disappointed and shall record 
that disappointment in some 
future article from my _ pen. 
Just at present the reader 
is more concerned, if he be 
concerned, with the voyage 
of my paper boat than 
with the movements of that 
steel hulk which, when 
he reads this, is transporting 


spaces 


over 


FROM FOREIGN 


my body from port to port on Mediterranean shores 
while my soul transports itself on the wings of en- 
trancing visions. 


Why So and So? Well, Now, Why Not! 


Here is a most important document on “heredity and 
environment”, embodied in the Notes and Comments 
of The Architects’ Journal, London, 2 December, 
1925. The caption is—Why “Edwin Landseer’’? 
And the answer is: “Many have been the inquiries of 
late about the ‘front names’ of Sir Edwin Landseer 
Lutyens. Americans especially, whose keen curiosity 
in such matters is a national idiosyncrasy, were wont to 
inquire, when Sir E. L. Lutyens was being lionized in 
the States: ‘Well, now, how did he get the Edwin 
Landseer part of his name, anyhow? Is he in some 
way related to that famous artist?’ Yes, ‘some way’. 
To set the matter at rest once for all, we venture to 
explain that the father of Sir Edwin Lutyens—the 
late Mr. Charles Lutyens—was an ardent admirer, apt 
pupil, and affectionate personal friend of the great 
painter and modeller of animals. After him, there- 
fore, Mr. Charles Lutyens naturally named his son, 
whose marked accomplishment as a graphic artist— 
he might have become a great painter if he had not 
preferred the career of an architect—is thus explained 
by heredity and environment.” 





From “L’ Architecture” 
MAUSOLEUM OF Sipit Yousser, TUNIS 


“Here is where I was on 17 February”—I. K. P. 


SHORES 





From “Wasmuth’s Monatschefte’”’ 
APARTMENT House, Paris 


SAUVAGE, Architect 


“Can domestic architecture in France be said 
to be getting a set-back? Yes, and No!” 


I think it has never before been my privilege to see, 
outside some encyclopedic work on sociological psy- 
chology, so complete, succinct, and lucid a statement of 
the working hypotheses of heredity and environment. 
I think the environmental reaction is thoroughly un- 
derstood by Americans in general; and not one would, 
for sake of information or out of curiosity, ask any 
of the numerous pickanninies bearing the name of 
George Washington Andrew Jackson Thomas Jeffer- 
son Claybee if by chance he was related to any or all 
the individuals catalogued in his baptismal name. Our 
British cousins should not put it down as due to an 
idiosyncratically dominant curiosity in an American 
when he propounds some pleasant neighborly question. 


College Buildings 


With a few notable exceptions the new college build- 
ings of our land are lacking in any sort of charm. 
This is almost without exception so in the case of state 
or municipality—built and endowed or maintained 
structures. In our own state educational institutions 
style and distinction has been conferred upon certain 
buildings erected by alumni or friends; but the state 
itself and the politicians in charge have consistently re- 
fused to allow upon our campuses buildings other than 
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SAMUEL Hooper, Architect. 


the grandiose or the commonplace or both in one. Is 
there no charm, or vitality, or individuality in college 
life which may find itself properly expressed in the col- 
lege buildings? I know that the function of the col- 
lege, as outlined by its authorities, is to produce men 
and not to shine through the splendor of its buildings. 
But it is a mistake to consider brick and mortar, steel 
and concrete, when wrought into a building, as purely 
materialistic. They are materialistic, purely material 
and of the earth earthy, unless they are touched by the 
finger of life, unless the spirit of life has been breathed 
into them. 

Men of fine culture and of fine sensibilities are not 
coming out of colleges which consider their buildings 
merely as material adjuncts—that is, consider that the 
buildings should be material and divorced from the 
spiritual life of the college; from the spiritual life of 
the man who has left college. I take it that there is 
a distinct connection between the mellow roundness 
and culture which mark the graduate bodies of such 
colleges as Oxford and Cambridge and the mellow 
charm of the buildings with their cloistered walks and 
ingratiating quadrangles. The theatrical transcripts of 
these buildings which are beginning to mark even our 
older institutions do not breathe forth the atmosphere 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, WINNIPEG 


“4 fountain-head of culture—agriculture” 
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From “Journal R.A.1.C.” 


V. W. Horwoop, Provincial Architect 





of the originals, for they are not the sincere expressions 
of ourselves or of what we hope our selves may become. 
They are, as [ say, theatrical transcriptions, or imita- 
tions of something real and vital. These remarks are 
called forth by what I have recently seen of the work 
in our own country and, too, by what is sent to me 
through the pages of Construction, Toronto, Canada, 
and the Journal of the Canadian Institute which pre- 
sent numerous illustrations of what is going on in that 
vast region beyond our Northern border. Colleges are 
being planned and erected on a large scale in Canada 
but with few exceptions do the buildings echo the 
charm of Oxford and Cambridge. The Canadians are 
too much like us in matters material and not so awfully 
unlike in matters spiritual and cultural. I can imagine 
higher types of all these qualities than embodied in 
either of us. However, I imagine I’m going to take 
it out in imagination for some time to come. 


From Far Away 


The Journal of the Japanese Institute has arrived in 
numbers once again upon my dock. Nothing especially 
inspiring from my point of view adorns the pages. The 
local work smacks of German, English and American 











New TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO 


DARLING AND PEARSON, Architects 


From “Construction” 


“Are the aspiring lines a bit overdone?” 


parentage—mostly German, which is not so strange, as 
German architectural art is showing rising vitality. 
From the South American lands come varied offerings. 
They are a strange blend of the naive and the tech- 
nically dificult—modern Spanish and French in char- 
acter. Frequently subjects taken from our own jour- 
nals are presented and these generally are those which 
we would call indicative of our best. They, down 
there, seem to like our residential design and, barring 
the English of similar type, there is none better. In 
matters of convenience we lead, but in matters of 
style, of adaptation to and expression of individual taste, 
I am inclined to yield the palm to the English. 


The Vanished Paris Show 


I am sorry not to have seen the recently closed ex- 
position of modern craftsmanship in Paris. What one 
got from the illustrated press indicated an exhibition 
of no low order of merit. From the oral description 
of those who saw the show the color appeal must have 
been intense, while materials and texture added im- 
mensely to the charm, for real charm there was. Only 
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very rarely do we get a chance in this country—do we 
get a chance to bathe our spirits in an atmospheric 
flood of color and rich texture. Sometimes one of us 
tries to prepare such a bath—and some brute comes 
along and paints it out with a modified French grey! 


The Perennial Question 

1 picked up a copy of The Architect, London, for 
25 September, 1925, and my eye caught the question: 
What is the architect? I thought I knew what is an 
architect though apparently so few others do, even 
among architects themselves. But here was a very 
good “explanation of what the architect’s functions em- 
brace; and if the article, which is by Mr. Arthur 
Gruenberger, has not already been quoted in some 
architectural publications in this country, it might well 
be. I think the article appeared originally in the 
Architectural Association Journal, of London. The 
article takes the form of a dialogue between one who 
is materially interested in knowing and one who knows. 
It is altogether convincing. But ‘What is the Archi- 
tect” is not the only perennial question. The Builder, 
London, in various issues discusses editorially some of 











From “Journal R. A.1.C.” 
ENGINEERING BUILDING, MANITOBA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


SAMUEL Hooper, Architect. 


V. W. Horwoon, Provincial Architect 
“Anything is good enough for Engineering students” 


them, two of those touched upon being Education as 
possibly involving a stereotyping process, and Architec- 
tural Competitions. Both these topics have occupied a 
place in my thought recently; especially competitions. 
Our British friends dislike the idea of criticism by a 
competitor—fearing the charge of being unsportsman- 
like. Certain of the British architects, however, fear 
that this attitude may become an unwholesome one. 
Many a time criticism is needed and would be whole- 
some, and many a time again no one but a competitor 
would be in position to know the facts as only a com- 
petitor would have studied the program sufficiently to 
get all the bearings. 

A cause for criticism might well exist when a jury 
takes the law unto itself and chooses a design made in 
complete defiance of the plain implications or direct 
charge of the program. In such cases the owners 
should have the right to disregard the finding of the 
jury, or, not so disregarding, lay themselves open to 
the charge of wilfully or otherwise misleading those 
competitors who could read, and did read, the con- 
ditions, and sought to abide by them. There have been 
two cases of this sort quite recently, to my personal 
knowledge. In one case, however, the owners refused 
to abide by the award while the competitors who had 
objected to the decision were stigmatized as “poor 
losers”. In each of the two cases an uninformed 
branch of the architectural press virtually came to the 
defense of the declared winner. No, the method of 
procedure in competitions is not yet established on an 
ethical basis nor is it likely to be for some time yet. 
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From “Construction” 
APARTMENTS, TORONTO 


S. D. Coon & Son, Architects 





“Rather difficult to place the vintage of this 
somewhere about 1876-1926?” 


I think they handle the subject better in England than 
we do here, but there have been plenty of cases over 
there when owners and losers alike have had good rea- 
son to complain; and in some cases the losers have ! If 
I remember rightly I directed attention to one specific 
case and showed how the town was likely to suffer for 
a long period because of the short-sighted action of a 
professional jury—in this case I believe it was a single 
individual whose technical appellation has, for the time, 
escaped me. Really competitions are a joke—though 
most architects seemingly like the joke even when it’s 
on themselves. 


Au Revoir 


As you scan these words, gentle reader, just imagine 
yourself with me far away from malign competition 
and educational conditions enjoying oriental architec- 
ture in North Africa, oriental architecture built by the 
French in an excess of orientalism, or dodging croco- 
diles on the banks of the Nile a thousand miles inland, 
or “weeping at the tomb of Adam’—doing in a night 
a distance which it took the Israelites of old forty years 
to accomplish under the leadership of Moses—the 
tourist agents have it better systematized now— 
imagine yourself with me on the good ship Samaria 
sailing the Vesuvian Bay—and the Bay of Biscay, too 
—but imagination stops short in the Bay of Biscay— 
and the unloading of certain cargoes begins—but just 
ahead is England and Scotland and our imaginations 
can work comfortably again. 

IrvinG K. Ponp. 





Paris 


Y A CURIOUS coincidence, the centenary of 

Charles Garnier was celebrated at the moment 

when workmen began demolishing the Exposi- 
tion of Decorative Arts. The Garnier celebration 
began with an official ceremony in the great monument 
with which he is so intimately associated. It was fol- 
lowed by an exposition of his designs and the studies, 
sketches and maquettes of the great artists who colla- 
borated with his works: above all, Baudry and Carpot. 
It is almost fifty years since the Opera was finished ; 
during that time much has been said and written of it. 
The polychromy on the facade, the superabundance 
of ornament and its neo-grec character have been par- 
ticularly attacked. Of the polychromy there is no 
longer question; time has done its work and the adjust- 
ment has been made. It was Garnier himself who said 
“que l’architecte fait les monuments et que le temps 
les parfaits.” 

The lateral facades affirm themselves as more and 
more worthy of representing the art of the end of the 
nineteenth century, and their broken silhouette 
offers a happy contrast to the calm lines of the facade. 
The great stairway retains its incomparable value. 
The clear and straightforward plan remains striking, 
despite the distraction of the sumptuous details, the 
richness of the materials and the picturesque balconies. 

This profusion of luxurious materials was not lost to 
sight by the orators of the occasion, who could not do 
less than compare it with the poverty of expression in 
the iron and cement with which architects of the pres- 
ent day are obliged to content themselves as they seek 
to realize the problems which have been entrusted to 
them. From this comparison some of the moderns boast 
the great superiority of their art and their work. They 
declare that “Versailles and the Opera only exist as 
works of art,” but exaggerations such as these fol- 
low the advent of every new style, and many greatly 
talented men have rather blindly fallen into line. 
Before these thoughts so lightly shed one felicites one- 
self that he does not possess those superior gifts which 
prevent great artists from trifling with the works 
of their predecessors. The great reproach that Garnier 
suffered has always been the bad taste of his ornament; 
truth to tell, this impression, which was undeniabl) 
excusable, seems to me slowly to have lost its violence 
and in certain quarters completely to have disappeared. 

Very recently I happened to study the details of the 
foyer and the hall. I was astonished to find them 
appropriate for the use to which they are put, and | 
shall maintain with some obstinacy that the garland 
the symbols, the lyres, serve as a perfect leit-motif for 
many varieties of interpretation. The symbolic sculp- 
ture accords with the ornament. As for the painting 
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of Paul Baudry, it is full of harmony and movement, 
of light and enthusiasm. Could there be a better work 
for giving the finishing touch for a palace of music and 
dance? Times without number it has been said that 
the Opera was only a sumptuous highly colored salon, 
dominated by reds, browns and gold, spoiling—as some 
believe—the scenic effect. Such is the opinion of those 
who love their rooms cold and naked, or neutral per- 
haps. Their theory is seductive and their logic perfect, 
and the application of their principles has been con- 
secrated by experience. At the same time one may 
also say that this is no more than an illusion. During 
the play, with the lights down, one no longer sees the 
salle. Now, what remains for the critic? And when 
the presentations are full of great scenic movements 
and intense light, does not the salle seem to extend 
and enlarge the scene? Between the audience and the 
play a kind of sympathy is established ; the painting and 
the sculpture seem to animate the moving scene and 
even the superabundance of details gives a generous 
life and a mysterious appearance to the walls and the 
columns, whose functions during the play it is better to 
forget. Many artists have noted—especially in cer- 
tain cases—this union of sound and scene, audience and 
actors. The great actor, Gémier, recently gave a 
series of representations of The Merchant of Venice 
in which the crowd, by means of a forestage, over- 
flowed to the very edge of the first seats in the orchestra. 
The effect was striking and architects ought always to 
plan so that such an arrangement of physical facilities 
might easily be made. All of which indicates very 
clearly that Garnier knew the value of contrasts and 
how to utilize them; as, for example, the informed 
simplicity of the lateral stairways and corridors whose 
candelabras and details are among its happiest parts. 

The amplitude of these dégagements, already ap- 
parent to the visitor, is completely revealed upon ex- 
amination of the general plan of the structure: it is 
by reason of this plan that the Paris Opera marks a 
step in our art. The enormous importance of the cor- 
ridors, of the vestibules and the stairways, in their 
relations to the salle, the sharply-defined dividing line 
between the foyer, the salle, the scene and the accessory 
parts of the building—a division well confirmed in the 
plan, were clearly sensed by Garnier, and they are an 
object of study which ought to be required of all 
architectural students; they remain as a matter of end- 
less admiration of the older practitioners. 

There comes the question whether, from the practi- 
cal point of view so stressed in the present day, some 
parts of the Opera have not become obsolete in the half 
century of its existence (the building was completed 
toward the close of the year 1874). 1 see but two parts 
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Horet Biron, Paris 
J. AUBERTIN, Architect, 1728 


of the whole composition which need readjusting to 
modern means and requirements. First, the lack of 
elevators is a matter which should be easily remediable, 
since it is scarcely more than a question of a little study. 

The second point is the uncovered entrance for 
those of the audience who arrive by carriage or auto- 
mobile. A covered entrance was provided for sub- 
scribers under the pavilion of the left lateral facade, 
and it gave access to the house beneath the salle, in the 
circular vestibule from which the grand stairway is 
reached. But most of the carriages discharge on the 
great perron along the main facade, and, in bad 
weather, it is necessary to walk some sixty feet in the 
open air before reaching the grand vestibule at the 
street level. The solution of this problem is not readily 
apparent, nor is it simplified by the huge increase in 
the number of automobiles used today by opera-goers. 

The automobile may well serve as a link between 
Garnier’s heyday and our own more mechanistic day, 
and its ever-increasing presence in the streets does 
remind us of another unwelcome difficulty—the scarcity 
of garages in the centre of the city. The stables and 
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coach-houses of the old Parisian town houses which, 
just twenty years ago, as the transitional stage in urban 
transportation was beginning, were found hard to use 
for the function for which they were designed, have 
been little by little let for use as warehouses and as 
annexes to business buildings. The demand for more 
space by the expansion of business within the city has 
rendered even more acute the scarcity of these build- 
ings, and has caused just so much more space to be 
taken away from carriages and automobiles. The 
number of vehicles is steadily multiplying, and if there 
were housing quarters available for them they would 
multiply even more rapidly. Some of the ancient 
covered markets, belonging to the City, and which are 
no longer serviceable, have been let to private com- 
panies which are busy rebuilding them as garages. 
Upon large numbers of vacant lots, and frequently 
upon strips or plots of land lying between two build- 
ings or in the interior of blocks (the municipal regula- 
tions are liberal to the point of laxity in this respect), 
large garages are being built and seem to be operat- 
ing profitably. But in the very heart of Paris the 








PLACE DE LA Bourse, BorpDEAUX 


situation is acute, and—with no solution forthcoming 
from the perplexed authorities—a major operation is 
possibly in sight. 

The financial difficulties of France are levying heavy 
toll upon the nation’s artistic patrimony. First of all, 
any estimate of the value of the works of art, the pic- 
tures, the furniture, porcelains, bric-a-brac and 
bijouterie which are being exported, forces a realiza- 
tion of the tremendous loss we are sustaining, even 
though these antiques are not being destroyed. But 
what is far more disturbing is the fact that the State 
can no longer maintain a number of famous and historic 
old buildings and has been forced by the present pro- 
gram of rigid economy to dispose of them to private 
interests who, we can be only too sure, will not long 
preserve the esthetic character of these relics of 
France’s past glory. It is with no small misgivings 
and heartburns that the artist sees such treasures plun- 
dered from the national exchequer. 

So far, the Chateau de Gaillon, lately reported as 
going under the hammer, has not been sold, unless it 
has been done without publicity, but the danger is great, 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that the representa- 
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tions and protests which have been made to the gov- 
ernment will have their effect. The future of the 
magnificent garden attached to the Hotel de Biron in 
Paris, which shelters the works of Rodin, likewise 
hangs in the balance, and the City authorities have 
filed objections to the rumored sale of this famous spot. 

Our historic and architectural monuments have 
another dangerous enemy—fire. On 1 December last 
year a serious conflagration broke out in the upper 
portion of the Palais de la Bourse, Place Richelieu, in 
Bordeaux, caused by the carelessness of a plumber’s 
helper who set fire to certain papers in the Archives 
with his soldering lamp. It required more than five 
hours of desperate work before the firemen had the 
flames under control. 

This monumental structure was built in 1740 by 
J. G. Gabriel (1667-1742), father of the architect 
J. A. Gabriel (1710-1782), author of the Garde- 
Meubles and of the Ministry of the Marine, which 
ornament the Place de la Concorde in Paris. The 
Palais de la Bourse is symmetrically balanced by the 
Customs House buildings in Bordeaux, which were 
designed by the same architect. G. F. Sepitve. 
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Community Planning 


the Poor One-Family House 


a 9 


HE “housing problem” is no longer a matter of 

i academic interest. It is a very real subject, affect- 

ing all who struggle to maintain some semblance 
of home ideals amid the difficulties and changes of present 
day conditions. Could we change the existing economic 
structure or, still more important, could we but change 
the present grouping of society into great cities, some of 
the human aspects of home owning might again be per- 
tinent ‘to our problem. But as things stand, like it or 
not, we should put our trust only in a frank, cold-hearted, 
study of the real facts which render home owning in- 
creasingly difficult and house substitutes increasingly neces- 
sary. 

In the 15 December issue of the Survey there were two 
significant articles on the “Housing problem’. In the 
first, one of its editors reviewed the hearings of the 
Housing and Regional Planning Commission of New York 


ONE OF THE “TENEMENTS” OF THE BRIDGEPORT 
Housinc CoMPANY 


State in which it was shown that the recent advent of 
cheap single-family houses (quite new to New York on a 
large scale) had resulted in smearing cheap one-family 
houses over vast areas within the metropolitan city 
limits. These may be more correctly called tinder boxes, 
which constitute not only the most expensive type of 
housing, (that is, the least actual house in terms of struc- 
tural value for the money), but also a vast fire hazard 
greater than anything previously known to the world. 
The question immediately intrudes: How could the 
greatest city in the world allow such a situation to arise? 
The answer is that the vast array of boiler plate restric- 
tions of New York City, than which there are none more 
carefully riveted, do not apply to supposedly suburban 
areas within the city. In these latter it had been assumed 
that congestion did not and would not exist. Not one 
noticed when congestion arrived in the form of solid 
rows of little houses on narrow 20-foot lots which now 
spread over solid miles of its outlying territory. 


Quite as significant was the other article in the Survey 
by Mr. Rubinow on the existing situation in our sister 
metropolis of Philadelphia. Now Philadelphia is that 
paragon city of “homes” and “good citizenship”, as any- 
one will know who has followed, these many years, cer- 
tain annual talk-fests on housing “betterment”. It comes 
with something of a shock to read the present plight of 
that fair city revealed in its “home” building record since 
1920. While New York and Chicago—irrespective of 
the quality of their efforts—have been building new 
housing accomodations much faster than population 
growth, thus relieving the handicap of the war period, 
Philadelphia has failed to keep up with actual population 
growth. 

It is no less disconcerting to observe such terse and 
pointed statements as the following: “There are not 
enough homes in Philadelphia and not enough homes 
are being built because it is a ‘city of homes.’ If a com- 
parison is made at present between a modern multi-family 
dwelling and a so-called single family home in Philadel- 
phia, usually inhabited by more than one family, the com- 
parison is not at all in favor of the latter. When an 
ordinary little workingman’s home in Philadelphia is con- 
verted into a two or three-family home, or when, as 
even more frequently happens, rooms are subdivided 
among two or three families without any structural 
changes, the results are even worse.” 

The fact is that sentiment, profitable house building and 
finally unlimited land speculation, have been so badly 
mixed up in this whole matter that the limited character 
of thinking has been quite out of proportion to the volume 
of talking for many years past. In the so-called “Own- 
your-home” movement and even in city planning cir- 
cles, there has been a conscious, though unadmitted, com- 
promise with business, and frequently with bad business, 
with the idea that any sort of houses were better than no 
houses, and, on the part of a few’very naive groups of 
housing workers, the idea that even a poor one-family 
house was, by contrast, better than any kind of multi- 
family house. 

The writer would be the last one to discount the merits 
of good one-family houses or to overlook the deficiencies 
of multi-family houses as frequently built by unscrupu- 
lous speculative builders. It is time, however, that we 
should look facts in the face. Sentimental nonsense has 
too long: kept our minds on an impossible ideal, thus 
diverting our attention from the real facts and the real 
changes which are taking place in urban conditions. This 
very highly wasteful and questionable process of striving 
for an impossible ideal (even when obtaining for a few 
a short-lived relief from the oppressions of the landlord) 
on the rim of the city, is no new process but has been 
going on for at least twenty-five years. We have had 
ample opportunity to observe its workings and results. 
The process has been much the same throughout the 
country and is nothing other than a logical change made 
necessary by unchecked land increment as shown on the 
diagrams which may be found upon the opposite page 
of the JouRNAL. 
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Transitional housing takes place in various distinct 
forms in different communities where tradition and custom 
act to compromise in one way or another the antiquated 
ideals of a bygone age. ‘The transition from single to 
solid row houses, as in Philadelphia, will be seen to be 
less effective in both cost saving and land congestion than 
the transition as in St. Louis from the single house to 
the four-family flats or the six-family three-decker. Both 
are inevitable and, as shown in Philadelphia, at least one 
has become ineffective in meeting the present emergency. 

How closely these changes are related to land increase 
is shown in diagram II which shows: the slow but losing 
fight of the one-family house in St. Louis under increasing 
land costs from 1900 to 1920; the sudden rebound after 
the war, when land values in relation to building costs 
were temporarily halved by the cheaper dollar; and the 
rapid return to 1916 normal as soon as land and public 
service absorbed the new cost standards. 


Diagram II 


Here is revealed a direct and simple working of eco- 
nomic laws which artificial palliatives such as Zoning are 
powerless to allay. 

While we are on the subject it may be worth while to 
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present the problem in a somewhat different way by a 
diagram of the output of an individual either in rent or 
in corresponding interest on his investment on the part of 
the home-owner, for the land factor in various kinds of 
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* Note:-—The $80.00 land cost per front foot shown for 1921 
is the equivalent, in the purchasing power of the dollar, of the 
$40.00 cost in 1900, which explains why single-family houses began 


to be built again in large numbers. 
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house units. The accompanying diagram is taken from a 
study of five kinds of housing built under the direction 
of the U. S. Housing Corporation for the munition works 
during the war. It is obvious that the worker who has 
$10.00 a month extra to devote to his dwelling may, if 
he sees fit, buy the use of proportionately more land and 
public facilities, but this $10.00 is often an important 
factor of the family budget and cannot be wished away 
on sentimental theories about “Owning-your-home”, or 
“Better Citizenship”. 


Diagram III 


It should be observed that the above comparisons do 
not apply as between good or bad one-family houses, or 
good or bad multi-family houses, but to carefully planned 
dwellings of various types all built under the direction of 
a government housing agency. The tenements which show 
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such a marked advantage of this diagram are attractive 
free-standing three-story dwellings with five good sized 
rooms each, only two families to each floor, with large 
lawns and expansive outlook, with ample playgrounds 
and with the conveniences of heating from a common 
source as well as janitor care and maintainance by an 
expert management. 


IV—Bridgeport Housing Company 
Apartments 


If such gains in the economy of multi-family dwellings 
are to be observed under Government supervision where 
the profit motive has been removed, how much more must 
they operate where land speculation and sale is the moti- 
vating force which underlies most building of the moderate 
(?) price houses in all our cities. 

The writer in a recently published article’ analysed the 
prevailing New York suburban house in the following 
terms: 

“By taking to pieces a (speculative) $5,300 house we will 
find that the entire expenditure for labor, material and 
building contracts, with fixtures such as gas stoves, and 
electric outlets usually supplied, will average not more than 

1 See Where the Money Goes in the Journat, February, 1926. 


$2,400 or less than 45 percent of the selling price. The 
balance of the money goes for outside improvements—land, 
profits and money costs, the last two of which are by far 
the largest and most important factors. The reasons for 
these large money costs are simple. 


“1. Such building is of a highly speculative nature and 
the real estate ‘operator’ who sells the land and who 
usually finances the small contractor requires a large 
profit. 

The small amount of the actual building value reduces 
the amount of the first mortgage money obtainable. 
The rest of the money required must then be secured 
through the payment of large bonuses and high rates 
of interest, all of which enter into the final cost to 
the purchaser. 

The neighborhood is likely to run down rapidly be- 
cause of the incomplete public improvements which 
the purchasers cannot afford to finish for many years 
because of the large monthly payments made necessary 
to clean off the second mortgage loans.” 


If as here shown we have already reached a point at 
which the average purchaser obtains less than 50% of 
his purchase value in actual building and equipment, we 
can see how much less he may expect as land prices con- 
tinue to soar skyward; such will doubtless be the sorry 
plight of our great Southern Boom State where card- 
board and stage scenery are being resorted to in order 
to bring the combined house and land cost within the 
remotest proximity to the purchasing power of the nor- 
mal citizen. 


Environs of an Important North American 


City 


The trend of the present movement toward home 
poverty is significantly illustrated by the accompanying 
photographs from one of our larger northern cities. (p. 
116-17). 

Within a radius of 8 miles from the city centre are 
two communities. One was settled in that foolish early 
period of suburban growth when people submitted to long 
daily rides expecting thus to reach at least a pleasant 
quiet haven of tree-lined streets, green lawns and occa- 
sional gardens and orchard patches. The other is of 
recent origin, since the automobile, the concrete street 
and unbridled land speculations have combined so to 
increase the cost of producing home sites that these for- 
mer luxuries may no longer be afforded in even the more 
remote areas of recently converted farm land. 

Once more we are trying to pluck the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. It won’t work any better than it ever 
has before. It is highly improbable that we will make 
much real progress in housing improvement until the 
profit motive can be largely subordinated, and above all 
things, until the blighting effect of rapid land increment 
can be avoided. Otherwise all of the ingenuity of the 
architect and other well meaning efforts toward economy 
and good management are quickly discounted by increased 
capital charges and seldom reach the home purchaser. 
Under the very best conditions that we may hope for, it 
will take long years of experimentation to produce re- 
sults commensurate with the present technical advances 
of such countries as England and Holland; but in the 
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meantime little is to be gained by excusing ourselves be- 
cause of supposed American “preferences” for foolish 
and wasteful types of houses; particularly those ridicu- 
lous bungalows which have been fostered by our popular 
magazines. Americans want good practical homes such 
as they really can afford to own. Unfortunately they are 
in a bad way when they seek to obtain reliable and sound 
advice on the subject. 

Examples of important and well applied technical 
experience in this field in America are unfortunately 
lacking. Some praiseworthy experiments in special con- 
struction methods may be cited, but mere savings in 
construction costs, however commendable, can have but 
scant effect under the complicated conditions and gross 
wastes in other than construction items. Furthermore, 
our foolish idea that houses of one kind or another should 
be segregated in different neighborhoods and the present 
tendency of each individual builder to repeat incessantly 
one particular and usually stupid type of house over 
large areas, renders us equally devoid of opportunities for 
any reliable comparison of various types of dwellings. 

Just three years ago the writer was present at an 
annual gathering of “experts” who met to discuss land 
crowding in relation to the housing problem. A resolution 
was favorably considered to the effect that “All housing 
should be divided into two parts: one-family houses and 
all other kinds of dwellings, with the weight of the con- 
ference to be cast definitely for the former and against 
the latter.” In a protest against such a short sighted 
policy the writer made a seemingly unfortunate reference 
to a scientific approach to the problem and was laughed 
to his seat. More recently a Chief of Police in a Western 
city has advocated the idea of a 20th amendment directed 
against the immoral apartment house! 

Fortunately in the last few years there has been offered 
an opportunity for some scientific progress in this matter 
of better adapting the home to the new order, which is to 
be reviewed in a second article in our next issue, entitled, 
“The Six-Cylinder House with Stream-line Body.” 


The Great Smcky National Park 


In the October, 1921, issue of the JouRNAL this com- 
mittee endorsed “A project for an Appalachian Trail” 
proposed by Mr. Benton MacKaye. This was a project 
for a continuous mountain trail through the Appalachian 
Range which forms the divide between the most populous 
areas of the United States—the Atlantic Seaboard and the 
Northeastern Central States. The idea was tor a con- 
tinuous mountain trail following the crest of the prin- 
cipal divisions of the Appalachians from New England 
to the southern terminus of the Great Smokies which 
occupy the junction of North Carolina, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia and Alabama and form the most lofty and picturesque 
section of the whole Appalachian Range. Succeeding 
years have seen various existing and new sections of this 
trail carried out and connected up, especially in the 
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northern sections from New England to Pennsylvania, 
but latterly our attention has been diverted to our south- 
ern shores of Florida and the Gulf coast, where our 
recreational and wandering proclivities have blossomed 
out in the present great land gamble. 

In the meantime, the lumberman’s axe is sweeping up 
the slopes of the Great Smokies and elsewhere, and will 
shortly destroy the primeval forest of massive hard 
woods and conifers of this beautiful region. The eastern 
populated seaboard has no great national preserves such 
as exist in the West. It is proposed to make in the Smoky 
Mountains region a National Park of 500 square miles. 
The land has been carefully spied out by foresters, land- 
scape experts and others, and there is a definite move- 
ment endorsed by Secretary of the Interior Work, and 
by many important bodies enumerated in recent articles 
in the press. In order to relieve this project of the taint 
of “log-rolling” and to make it an example of its kind, 
it is proposed that the reservation shall be purchased 
through outside sources and turned over to the people of 
the United States as a National Park. Tennessee and 
North Carolina have made State appropriations and local 
communities have joined in the campaign for funds. 
which centres in the “Conservation Association,” W. P. 
Davis, President, Knoxville, Tenn. Incidentally this great 
region, in addition to its scenic value, also forms the 
watershed of the Tennessee River with its wonderful 
power possibilities, and its preservation is necessary to 
make good the vast expenditure on the Muscle Shoals pro- 
ject. 

Of course one’s blood boils to think it is necessary to 
consider buying back our own mountainsides for the 
benefit of the health and welfare of our people but it is 
said that $5,000,000 will buy back this entire 500 square 
miles of primeval grandeur. Think of it! There are 
single square miles of the Gulf Coast land boom where 
with scant improvement the present speculative value of 
the land is more than this entire amount. May we not 
assure the good people of North Carolina, Tennessee and 
the adjoining states that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects is back of them to a man, first to clinch this pro- 
posal for a National Park tract and then to follow it by 
definite measures to preserve all of the remaining natural 
beauty and water power possibilities of this great region? 


Housing and Town Planning 


The International Conference on Housing and Town 
Planning will be held in Vienna in September, 1926. 
The definite dates will be later announced. 

The principal subjects of discussion will be: 

(1) The conditions of land tenure in each country 

and how far they prevent good planning. 

(2) The rational distribution of cottage and apart- 

ment houses. 
Henry Wricur, 
Chairman. 
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Played on a Penny Whistle 


Now upon this subject of advertising. First let it 
be remembered that when an Attic shepherd or faun is 
giving an outlet to his emotions on the classic tibia 
and if he be really disturbed about something, his usual 
minor pipings are likely to be pitched in a major key. 
It is probable that a faun would express sadness in 
that inverse manner, so the penny whistle will be 
understood when its tootlings are changed from the 
after-mid-day minor into a more positive note. 

From time to time old subjects, old controversies 
come up for review and break out once more with all 
of the intensity of their earlier discussion. It then be- 
comes necessary to go back to first principles so as 
to make sure whether new conditions have really grown 
up to such an extent that the new discussion is based 
upon something other than the old principles. It was 
so with debased coinage, greenbacks and free silver. 
The whole question was apparently settled again and 
again but someone made a figure of speech about a 
cross of gold and the frenzy was on once more. 

Now as to advertising. Is it really good business? 
There was a time when that view of the case was 
hardly discussed. Architects considered themselves 
to be professional men who did not give promissory 
notes for what they would do but allowed their 
achievement to tell quietly what might be expected of 
them. It was considered so far from proper that one 
should make these promises in advance that the Insti- 
tute prohibited its members from doing it. As time 
went on and we came to believe that we had become 
more civilized, the prohibition was removed on the 
basis, among other things, that no one really cares to 
go into this kind of competition. Prohibitions are after 
all rather undignified and admit the possibility of the 
action in question being common practice. Neverthe- 
less the question of whether this practice is good or bad 
business must be answered. If it really is good busi- 
ness it is only good business because the public is better 
served thereby. If that can be shown, we as archi- 
tects must be ready to sacrifice what we call our pro- 
fessionalism to the best interests of the public and if 
advertising is one way to bring this about it will not be 
enough for us to take a negative position. We must 
pronounce advertising to be one of our duties. This 
might well be placed on the ground that the public 
has a right to be informed where to go to receive the 
better rather than the worse service, but before we 
take this position finally, we should try to see clearly 
where it will lead us. 

The situation as it stands now is no true guide to its 
possible development. At the present time there are a 
few architects who, because the Convention concluded 
to remove the actual prohibition against advertising, 
have decided to make full use of what they believe 


to have been a more liberal and sensible view. Others 
may be expected to do the same thing. From the 
standpoint of returns it is quite possible that the first 
ones in the field will succeed but when it has been 
taken up by everyone the expense of the competition 
will be very great. Old discussions which never came 
to a conclusion as to what were the limits of dignified 
advertising must be re-opened and settled. Architects 
will long be divided between those who do and those 
who do not until it is finally proved that architecture 
best serves the public by so advertising itself. Those 
who believe this, and if they are doing it they must be- 
lieve it, should go to the next Convention and begin 
the long fight to make advertising mandatory. It will 
be a hard fight because it will re-open many other ques- 
tions that have seemed to be settled. The question of 
the right of the public to be its own judge of what is 
best for it in the matter of competition is not unrelated 
and this will follow. It will have to be decided 
whether it is not fair to the public to let them know 
that one architect can afford to serve them at a lower 
rate than his competitors. Other forms of business do 
this. Organizations of business men and Chambers 
of Commerce, which have even now begun to study and 
copy the codes which architects have long since set up, 
will have to be shown that after all the public is not 
being so well served under these codes and methods 
as under others. 

But if this is a duty, those who have it at heart 
should not shrink from it. It will be hard and it 
will put a serious check upon those in the Institute 
who have hoped that the prohibitory and mandatory 
elements in our code could be modified into affirmative 
statements as to what an architect may be expected to 
be and do. Hard as it is, if the public is best served 
by advertising, those who believe it ought to assume 
the burden and break down this and many other false 
idols which we have worshipped. 

A penny whistle can only play the simplest combina- 
tion of notes but if there is anyone who cares to dis- 
cuss this subject in the pages of this journal let him 
not be so limited. The Penny Whistle is ready to go 
into the lists with a brass band or a full orchestra. 


OrPHEUS. 


Inspiration and Aspiration 


A theme like that Played on a Penny Whistle in the 
first ensemble of the JouRNAL for 1926 is such as to 
thrill the heart of any rock whatever and, since it is 
Orpheus who plays, the architectoliths are among the 
first to leap into charmed motion. Off we go swaying 
and dancing with weaving lightness until, alas, your 
music ends and we are released. Look now, Orpheus, 
upon our plight. The dance ideal is done—we die. 
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Hear the thump and clatter of our fall to earth, give 
ear to the lament that quivers on the air as hard ma- 
terial truth grinds against our hearts and we know that 
we are but stones. We have lived but to die again— 
alas! 

But as we lie here inert once more it becomes our 
balm to recall to memory the joyous mood we knew 
and to ponder the question whether it was Material 
or Ideal. And straightway we wonder whether there 
is really an antithesis here for we are wont to talk 
about what we call Reality with a new set of values, 
some of which we hope you may care to consider. 

(For does not the musician play always with the 
secret hope of raising responsive voices?) 

We recall your words, “Contentment is the ultimate 
good”, and “‘to whatever extent a material thing rep- 
resents this ultimate good it has, in our eyes, something 
of beauty.”” Now, on the face of things we agree with 
you, for are not all stones contented? But over and 
above what you say we fancy we discern a lilting phil- 
osophy that says, “Acres of Diamonds”, reassuring the 
individual of his ultimate worth even though he be a 
lowly stone. And will this not tend to keep him a 
stone, a contented, satisfied, smug stone? For with 
us beauty, contentment, “ultimate good” lie in action, 
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ideal, graceful action into which you charmed us and 
from which you flung us when you said “the material- 
ist is really an idealist and the idealist is really a ma- 
terialist.” 

It may have been the paradox, but I think it was 
more the ponderous weight you threw upon “really” 
that put us off our balance. If now, as we recover 
ourselves, we may aim to live “really”, shall we not 
come close to a solution? For we think that reality 
is the true antithesis of ideality, the two being parts 
of the whole. The ideal is after all the ideal based 
upon the real which is real. Stones are stones but how 
they love to dance! 

And now, as we retire to our silent world, we shall 
think of you kindly and even gratefully if you leave 
us the song as we know it, “Things are seldom what 
they seem.” Suffer us to keep that “seldom”, for it 
may be the “that thing’”’ for which you reach, the pen- 
sive silver piping that thrills where all else is dumb. 

We are done. Perhaps you let us down more 
abruptly than you knew or meant. Our plea? It 
may be a matter of accent only. Think of us as 
awaiting the Dance of Ideal Reality and praying that 
your tunes may come again and again and again! 

ARCHITECTOLITH. 


Preparing the Public Building Soil 


war, I stood under the portico of the National 

Capitol at Washington. The Senate was to con- 
vene at noon, and Senator Newlands and I were dis- 
cussing certain aspects of the opposition that had de- 
veloped all over the country to the erection of a huge 
power house on the banks of the Potomac and at a point 
where its towering stacks would inflict irreparable dam- 
age upon the proper development of the Capitol City of 
the Nation. Senator Newlands was a valiant leader of 
that opposition, as he was ever an ardent and courageous 
champion of every movement that tended toward the 
ultimate perfection of Washington. 

As we stood at the Capitol and looked down the 
Mall and let our eyes wander over the prospect that 
ought eventually to be one of the most magnificent in 
the world, a humorous twinkle came into the eyes of 
Senator Newlands, and he said: “You see it was planned 
originally that when the representatives of the people 
stood where we are standing now, their eyes should be 
drawn, as though magnetically influenced, to the White 
House nestling among the trees. But by one of those 
diabolical architectural miscarriages from which the 
City of Washington has suffered so much, the Treasury 
Building was located at a point where it obscures the 
view that was intended to symbolize certain aspects of 
our form of government. Money vaults now blind the 


O* A CERTAIN Monday morning, during the 


eyes and weave a spell of greed. And that episode”, 
said the Senator, “has perhaps had a far more dreadful 
effect than we have ever realized.” 
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There was still the faint twinkle in his eyes as he 
spoke, but it quickly vanished and a look of sober mis- 
giving took its place. For, in addition to the impending 
battle over the proposed power house, Senator Newlands 
was deeply concerned with the whole slipshod method 
by which money was, or was not, being appropriated 
for the badly needed buildings in the Capitol, and for 
the even more slipshod and wasteful methods by which 
money was being dissipated in ill-conceived and disor- 
dered appropriations for post-office and other govern- 
mental buildings throughout the country. 

“Tt is hard to build permanently in these matters”, 
said the Senator, “for much of our present system of 
Congressional action is no more than shifting sand. We 
can only establish fundamental principles and methods 
as we instill knowledge into the people. 

“IT lament, as do you, the ill-considered actions of my 
colleagues both in the Senate and the House. But as I 
view the pressure that is brought to bear upon them, by 
their constituents, how shall I blame them overmuch? 
They ought to resist this pressure, but that is expect- 
ing almost too much, and, even though they were strong 
enough to resist, the pressure would still be there. 

“As long as the people generally view the National 
Treasury as a pot into which they may dip just as suc- 
cessfully as their representatives in Congress evince their 
capabilities as ‘pot-dippers’, just so long will we have to 
face disorder and chaos in the spending of public money 
for governmental buildings. And just so long will there 
be that same national apathy to the proper development 
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of Washington, for money spent in the Capitol City 
brings no direct prestige to any Congressman, or Sena- 
tor in any community. Out of the heads and the hearts 
of the people must come any permanent changes, and 
the folly of berating us for doing what our constituents 
order us to do, in these matters, is a folly which leads 
nowhere, as follies generally do.” 

Senator Newlands died before the end of the war, 
or else he would have been somewhat heartened at the 
change that has come in respect to the national attitude 
toward national finances. The burden of taxation has 
set people to thinking even to the point where it is out- 
spokenly proposed to conscript wealth as well as men, 
should we have another war. The word “Budget” has 
taken its place among the permanent things that we asso- 
ciate with government. No one pretends that the budget 
idea has been developed to absolute perfection, but it has 
come to stay as an idea. People believe in it. They 
want it. They will have it. 

But at the time when Senator Newlands was telling 
me the things I have written down, affairs were in a 
bad way. Washington had been all but ruined by the 
“ten-ten” method of building. This was one of the 
cleverest ideas for dipping into the National Treasury 
that has ever been worked out. One department, or 
one bureau in a department, needed more space. They 
were always needing more space, and bureaus outgrew 
their quarters as fast as a healthy youngster wears out 
shoes. Enter on the scene a land owner and a money 
lender: “We will build you a nice new building”, was 
the burden of their song. “All you have to do is to 
sign a ten-year lease at an annual rental of ten per cent. 
of the cost and you shall have your nice new building 
all in a jiffy.” 

Now the head of the bureau, or even the secretary of 
the department could not sign such a lease; that could 
only be done by an Act of Congress. So the lease would 
be put up to the Senate and the House by some friend 
and I do not remember a single instance where there 
was any debate. It was such a cheap and easy way! No 
money to be voted outright! Only a lease, with the rent 
not payable until the next term of Congress! No 
wonder that many of these projects slipped by and began 
to dot the city in a meaningless and inharmonious dis- 
array. The owners turned a handsome profit, for the 
item of cost on which the ten per cent. rental was based 
never had much scrutiny in Congress, and thus, besides 
an initial profit, the promoter of the building had it paid 
for in ten years! The people of the United States paid 
for its upkeep and operation. The owner could go to 
Europe and wander joyously for ten years. He got his 
straight ten per cent., and his whole equity at the end. 

Congress sanctioned many leases of this kind. The 
Departments were housed all over the city (they still 
are!) in every conceivable kind of structure. ‘Today 


1The last omnibus public buildings bill 
Numerous buildings therein included are not yet built for the 
appropriations are obsolete. In 1916 one of the worst assaults on 
the Treasury was planned. It was then that I prepared an analysis 
of tue whole subject (Journat June, 1916). It astounded President 
Wilson and he promptly assured me that no bill based upon such 
a premise would receive his sanction. He so notified Congress, 
but the House, under the pressure of political necessity, passed the 
bill. It escaped President Wilson’s veto because the Senate declined 
to consider it. C.H.W. 


was passed in 1913. 


the annual rental paid runs to a million dollars, and any 
financier, be he of but little experience, can tell you 
what the Government would be justified in expending 
when it is borrowing money at an average of somewhere 
around 3 1-2 per cent. If he were a financier of real 
ability, he would take into account the savings that 
could be effected when the various activities were 
housed properly instead of being cooped up in quarters 
never designed for the purpose and strung out all over 
the City of Washington. 

Now it hardly needs to be explained—and yet it is 
strange how little it is understood—that when the United 
States appropriates money for public buildings the item 
is not one of “Expense” but of “Capital Investment’. 
There is here a vast difference. It is not explained on 
the books of the Nation, and it is rarely understood when 
the question of “pork-barrel” legislation is discussed, 
and when efforts to do away with that form of legisla- 
tion are being made. 

“Pork-barrel” bills are not “Expenses”, except as they 
are indefensible “Capital Investments”. In thousands of 
cities and towns in the United States, the Government 
is renting quarters. Post offices are the largest item. 
The financial problem is in these cases always the same. 
What is the postal revenue in the town? What is the 
rental expense? The amount the Government would be 
justified in spending for a post office building is 
determinable by these items. But the postal revenue 
tells something else. It tells whether the town is grow- 
ing and at what rate and thus operates as a prime fac- 
tor in any case, and as a vital factor in case the town 
is growing fast. For then the Government must face 
the problem of a building large enough to accommodate 
future growth. In many cases it ought to acquire land 
for additional building, even though it does not use it all 
at first. The whole problem is one with which every 
trained business man is familiar. There is nothing mys- 
terious about it. No problem could be more straight- 
forward in its outward aspects or more susceptible of a 
right solution by the established methods of business 
practices. 

What then is the difficulty? Why this perpetual dis- 
cussion of “pork-barrel” legislation—these raids on the 
Treasury that people do not understand—this great 
defect in our financial department—a defect so great that 
thousands of communities are badly served with post- 
office quarters while the expense of carrying on the 
postal business is out of proportion to what private busi- 
ness would tolerate? Well—the money for public 
buildings has to be appropriated by Congress, and thus 
political factors become involved in the problem. There 
is some political prestige and power accruing to the Rep- 
resentative who “brings home the bacon”, and that, in a 
nutshell, is, and always has been, the source of the difh- 
culty. A properly ordered budget, prepared by experts, 
is all that Congress ought to deal with, when it comes 
to matters of finances. Individual bills for the appro- 
priation of money ought not to be tolerated. Congress 
is incapable of measuring their worth in the first place, 
and reference to the Committees having jurisdiction 
does not remove the political influence. In the old days, 
the party in power distributed so much pork among its 
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own members and threw a comforting slice to its op- 
ponents. Each knew that if party power changed, the 
distribution of pork would change. And as long as po- 
litical parties can keep their fingers on the details of 
finance, such things will continue. The fault is inherent 
in the system and not in the men that are trying to 
run it. 

The whole administration of public buildings should 
be under a Department of Public Works and Domain, 
and such a department should take the place of the De- 
partment of the Interior whose name is a misnomer. 
For the needed sub-division of such a department, Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, and Domain, there should be As- 
sistant Secretaries to preside over each activity, just as 
there are today Assistant Secretaries in all other De- 
partments who have charge of separate major activi- 
ties. Legislation of this kind is being asked of the 
present Congress and is being actively supported by the 
various professional bodies concerned, and it is in this 
general direction that the Institute’s Committee on 
Public Works is working, as described by Mr. Medary 
in our January issue. 

One aspect of the question needs greatly to be publicly 
explained, and that is the use, influence and effect of 
architecture in relation to the expression of the form 
of government under which we live. If the American 
citizen who sees the Capitol at Washington, for the first 
time, were asked to explain the feeling that took posses- 
sion of him, he would probably be at a complete loss for 
words. We Americans are not freely articulate, when 
we are under such spells as that woven by the sight of 
the towering dome in Washington. But if we could get 
ourselves clear, and free our minds of the tawdry politi- 
cal spectacle covered by that dome, and give words to 
the primitive emotions that then would stir us, we should 
no doubt make a simple statement to the effect that the 
Capitol was the symbol of an idea which has been in and 
out of our mind ever since we learned to recite the 
Declaration of Independence, and read in our histories of 
what happened in ’76. So too would we say, if we were 
freely articulate, just what the simplicity of the White 
House expressed, for it is really more architecturally 
expressive of the idea of democracy than is the Capitol. 
That structure has borrowed the outer garb of monar- 
chical forms, while the White House proclaims the 
detestation of every form of monarchy that was in the 
mind of the founders of the Nation. All architecture 
expresses something—be it the power and the beauty of 
a great building, or be it the poverty and ugliness with 
which the owner was satisfied or which the architect 
created in his incompetence. 

The architecture of a democracy should be democratic, 
should it not? Can there be any basis for keeping it 
imperialistic? It should not be evolved in bureaus and 
departments, but it should be inspired by and related to 
the life that goes on in the town or city where the build- 
ing is to stand. Or do we want a standardized archi- 





* This should not be read as in any way reflecting upon the office 
of the Supervising a i has designed many public build- 
ings and which believe, lanning to design most, if not all, 
of the buildings included in the $165,000,000 bill which is before 

ngress as I write. I am here ar ing for an educational principle, 
paternalism and centralization. 


and in opposition to all forms o 
C.H.W. 
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tecture for our public buildings? Or do we want an 
eloquent architecture—one that derives its eloquence 
from the history, traditions and customs of the people; 
one that will be a lesson in restraint, in order, in intelli- 
gence, in beauty, to all the people in the town where it 
stands? An architecture that will have meaning and not 
be, as so many of our public buildings are, mere mean- 
ingless jumbles of outworn ideas, of unintelligent motifs, 
of materials brought for hundreds or even thousands of 
miles, when the right materials to use lie near at hand. 
All great architecture has grown out of the use of ma- 
terials that were native to the locality in which the 
building was done, and we, with all our wealth, cannot 
set aside this fundamental principle. It is only in our 
folly that we drag building materials from one place to 
another; it is only in our folly that we let the public 
buildings of our land be designed by any centralized 
bureau or by architects distantly removed from the 
scene. Architecture is a great educational force. It 
cannot be plucked up by the roots and transplanted. It 
has to grow out of the soil of culture and understand- 
ing; and hired gardeners do not make that soil; public 
interest and public affection have first to be aroused, and 
a public building that has not its roots solidly implanted 
in the life of the people it serves is not likely to add 
much culture and understanding to the soil. But a 
public building in which the public were privileged to 
participate, insofar as the discussions of its purposes and 
arrangement were concerned, and which grew out of 
their life and customs, and in which their own local ma- 
terials were used and in which their own local architects 
had the chance to do the designing, might well become 
an object of such affection as the people of the Old 
World have for their masterpieces of architecture. (I 
would rather see a community try to get a fine building 
while working with enthusiasm with one or more local 
architects, and fail, than to see some unrelated work, 
even though architecturally better, transplanted from a 
distant soil. A people that tries is on the way, but a 
people that blandly accepts is rather hopeless, is it not?) 
This is an affection that has hardly begun to manifest 
itself in our country, save for the old colonial struc- 
tures of the Atlantic seaboard or the charming courts 
and balconies of French New Orleans, but it is an ele- 
ment that we might well begin to absorb and inculcate 
in our life. Toward the advancement of architecture to 
its rightful place in any cultured civilization the public 
building program of the United States, intelligently con- 
ceived and administered, would add a splendid impetus 
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From Our Book Shelf 


The Lead Pencil 


Batsford and Scribner’s have just published The Art of 
Drawing in Lead Pencil.2_ As for the text, I conclude 


1 By Jasper Salwey. 1925. 

* Note.—On 15 February the House passed the Public Buildings 
Bill involving appropriations of some $165,000,000, and providing 
that the money should be spent within the discretion of the Depart- 
ments in question. In other words, the House appears to surrender 
its right of designation. A similar bill, passed by the House last 
year, was defeated in the Senate. Perhaps by the time these lines 
appear in print the Senate’s action will have been taken. C. H. W. 
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that one may learn a good deal from it, although I have 
no abundant faith in books as teachers of technique, or 
of expression, for that matter. But the illustrations in 
this fairly small book are exquisite specimens of what 
the pencil will do when it is held rightly in the hand 
and when a bit of that marvellous substance known as 
the human brain is connected with that hand. And oh! 
the work of Ruskin, Prout, Griggs, Bone, Fitton, Par- 
sons, and a host of Englishmen who liked pencils! If 
there were not a word of text the book would be a de- 
light, and if out of the written words any reader gained 


Institute 


The Fifty-ninth Convention 


Fettow MemsBers oF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS: 


Attention of our members, and all other architects, is 
called to the next annual meeting. The 59th Convention 
will occur in Washington, D. C., in the fine new building 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Lafayette Square. 
Note 5-7 May on your calendar. 

The Program which will be sent to members (and to 
other architects who request it) will include certain 
features of entertainment. Notable men will address 
the Convention and the delegates will have opportunities 
for discussion of subjects upon which there are divergent 
opinions. Although the Board of Directors are work- 
ing hard to dispose of routine business which would be 
a bore in assembly, there will be questions for considera- 
tion and decision of the Convention. 

Chapters should be warned that there is possibility of 
some new policies being inaugurated ‘and of some old 
ones being modified. The delegates who are coming 
(and as many members as possible who are not voting 
delegates) should know their Chapter’s mind and be 
ready to discuss “The Small House Service Bureau,” 
“The Scientific Research Department,” “The Structural 
Service,” “State Registration and Architectural Educa- 
tion,” “Significance of the Fine Arts,” “Architecture and 
the Public,” “The Proposed Development of the Octagon 
Property,” “The Plan of Washington,” and “The Pro- 
posed National Department of Public Works.” The 
Convention will consider also the raising of dues, and 
so on, and the election of new officers and other Directors. 

Young architects and draughtsmen are particularly 
invited. Members are urged to make it a vacation week, 
bring their wives, and also to invite all architects whether 
members or not to attend all sessions of the Convention. 

The Washington Hotel will be official headquarters. 
Reservations there or elsewhere should be made as early 
as possible. Try to remain over Saturday of Convention 
Week. That, thanks to the Convention Committee, may 
be the best day of all. 

D. Everett Wain, 
President. 


one little bit of help in trying to do what he wanted to 
do with a lead pencil, he would be forever grateful to 
Jasper Salwey. More than that, he could never avoid 
getting joy and inspiration from the drawings repro- 
duced. 

In the present day when the reproductive processes have 
been levelled to the last stage of printing depravity, this 
little book stands out, in the quality of its illustrations, 
like a blazing bonfire on a winter-smitten wold. May 
it journey long and far! 

§. I. R. 


Business 


Applicants for Membership 
1 March, 1926. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 


The names of the following applicants may come be- 
fore the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee 
for action on their admission to the Institute and, if 
elected, the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters 
indicated: 

Boston CHaptTer: Edwin Thayer Barlow, J. Robertson 
Ward. 

BrooK_yn CHapTER: Stephen Lengyel, Paul Simonson. 

CENTRAL New YorK CuHapter: Melvin L. King, John 
Vincent Leonard. 

CuHicaco CHAPTER: 
Stanley Meder. 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER: Prentice Duell. 

Dayton CHaptTer: Harold Coffman Harlan, Freeman 
A. Pretzinger, Edwin F. Simpson. 

FLoripA Cuapter: Edgar Albright. 

Iowa CHapter: Leland A. McBrown. 

Kansas CHapTerR: Russell Robert Hibbs, Florian A. 
Kleinschmidt. 

Kansas City CHAPTER: James Bendel Tracy. 

Kentucky CuHapTer: Edw. J. Diebold, Joseph H. 
Kaltenbach. 

New JersEy CHAPTER: 
Lindsley. 

New York Cuapter: Louis C. Jaeger, Herbert Lipp- 
man, Charles A. Luckhurst, Yasuo Matsui. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER: Howard I. Eiler, 
Ritcher, Clarence S. Thalheimer. 

RuHopE IsLanp CHAPTER: Robert R. Meikle. 

SoutH CarotinA CuHapter: Arthur W. Hamby. 

SoutH Texas CuHapter: Ernest Langford, Douglas E. 
Steinman. 

Sr. Louis CuHaptTer: Ralph Cole Hall. 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER: H. M. Burnham, Walter R. Nel- 
son, J. Frazer Smith. 

WASHINGTON STATE CHapTER: John A. Creutzer. 

West Texas CuHapTer: Carleton W. Adams, Raymond 
Everett, Max Clayton Frederick. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 


Albert Lawrence Lloyd, Everett 


Benjamin Goldberger, Girard 


A. A. 








privileged communication before 1 April, 1926, on the 
eligibility of the candidates, for the information and 
guidance of the Members of the Board of Directors in 
their final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed 
upon should any Chapter request within the thirty day 
period an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 


C. C. ZANTZINGER, 
Acting Secretary. 


Nominations of Officers 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., for the office 
of President: 


George W. Allen, Wilbur B. Shook, Kurt Vonnegut and 
Herbert Foltz, of the INDIANA CHAPTER. 


H. W. Gardner, Wm. H. Lawrence, William Emerson. J. 
Lovell Little, B. F. W. Russell, Sidney T. Strickland, Wm. 
Power Blodget, J. Harleston Parker, Thomas Mott Shaw, 
Frank A. Bourne, Wm. Stanley Parker, Wm. B. Coffin, Alan- 
son H. Sturgis, R. Clipston Sturgis, Frederick S. Kingsbury 
and C. Howard Walker of the Boston CHAPTER. 

D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Paul P. Cret, Thomas M. Kel- 
logg, Albert Kelsey, Charles Z. Klauder, Henry A. Macomb, 
Robert R. McGoodwin, Thomas Nolan, Edgar V. Seeler, 
John P. B. Sinkler, Emlyn L. Stewardson, Warren P. Laird, 
John Hall Rankin, Edward A. Crane, E. Perot Bissell, Vic- 
tor D. Abel, Roy Banwell, Wm. Pope Barney, George G. 
Bassett, Ralph B. Bencker, Carl P. Berger, George H. Bick- 
ley, Wesley L. Blithe, Andrew C. Borzner, Clarence W. 
Brazer, Arthur H. Brockie, G. Edwin Brumbaugh, Jr., 
Morgan Bunting, Wm. M. Campbell, John J. Carroll, Irwin 
T. Catharine, Wm. B. Cavin, J. Frank Clark, Wm. S. Covell, 
Israel Demchick, Carl deMoll, M. Edmunds Dunlap, F. 
Ferdinand Durang, H. Louis Duhring, Jr., E. Nelson Awards, 
Herbert F. Everett, Eawin H. Fetterolf, E. B. Gilchrist, 
Benj. M. Hall, John McArthur Harris, J. L. Heacock, Charles 
L. Hillman, Oscar M. Hokanson, Leicester B. Holland, Wm. 
J. H. Hough, George Howe, George S. Idell, Lewis S. 
Jacoby, John Craig Janney, Virgil L. Johnson, Walter T. 
Karcher, W. R. M. Keast, Fiske Kimball, D. M. Kirkpat- 
rick, L. D. Lance, Robert Lange, Louis Levi, George I. 
Lovatt, E. Wm. Martin, S. E. Martin, Watson K. Mawby, 
Harry Maurer, Gilbert McIlvaine, Richard W. Mecaskey, 
Arthur I. Meigs, Walter Mellor, John Molitor, Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg, George B. Page, Harry Parker, G. W. Pepper, 
Jr., Emile G. Perrot, Ephraim M. Pickin, Wm. W. Potter, 
H. Bartol Register, Louis H. Rush, John S. Schwacke, How- 
ell Lewis Shay, Edward P. Simon, Joseph P. Sims, Living- 
ston Smith, Stuart R. Smith, H. R. Stackhouse, Wm. C. 
Stanton, Henry A. Stetler, Harry Sternfeld, Ellery K. Tay- 
lor, J. H. Taylor, Walter H. Thomas, Wm. H. Thompson, 
Marmaduke Tilden, Jr., H. B. Tobias, R. J. Wadsworth, 
Frank R. Watson, Herbert J. Wetherill, G. Morris Whiteside, 
II, John T. Windrim, Clarence E. Wunder, Edwin A. Yeo, 
Calvin James Young, Carl A. Ziegler, Edward T. Boggs, 
Wallace E. Ruhe, Paul A. Davis, III, C. C. Zantzinger, Ar- 
nold H. Moses, George M. D. Lewis, Thomas A. Foster, Fred. 
J. Mack, Frank B. R. Sahm, Donald F. Innes and David 
H. Morgan of the PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SCRANTON— 
Wikes-Barre and New Jersey CHAPTERS. 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated Abram Garfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, for the office 
of President: 
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John L. Mauran, Ernest J. Russell, Louis LaBeaume, E. 
C. Klipstein, Benj. W. Morris, Harry J. Williams, H. 1. 
Schenck, Wm. A. Bohnard, Albert Skeel, W. R. McCor- 
nack, F. R. Walker, Charles Morris, James M. Hamilton, 
H. E. Weeks and Charles Schneider, of the Saint Louss 
and CLEVELAND CHAPTERS. 

Nat G. Walker, Haskell H. Martin, W. R. Ward, Jr., 
Leon LeGrand and Jas. D. Beacham, of the SourH CAROLINA 
CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Abram Garfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, for the office of 
First Vice-President: 

Sylvain Schnaittacher, John Reid, Jr., Albert J. Evers, 
Wm. B. Faville, Fred H. Meyer, Ernest Coxhead, Earle B. 
Bertz, William Mooser, G. F. Ashley and J. S. Fairweather 
of the SAN Francisco CHAPTER. 

Harold O. Sexsmith, David J. Witmer, Walter Webber, 
H. C. Nickerson, H. Palmer Sabin, Edwin Bergstrom, Roy 
C. Mitchell, E. L. Taylor, J. E. Allison, David C. Allison, 
Myron Hunt, Sumner M. Spaulding, Henry F. Withey, 
Loyall F. Watson, Sumner Hunt and A. M. Edelman of the 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. 

William Adams Delano, Charles Butler, Egerton Swart- 
wout, William Harmon Beers, Robert D. Kohn, Lansing 
C. Holden, Clarence S. Stein, Frank H. Holden, of the New 
York CuHapter; Harry T. Stephens, New Jersey CHAPTER; 
Henry K. Holsman, Cuicaco CHaprTeRr. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
William L. Steele for the office of Second Vice-President: 


William Adams Delano, Charles Butler, Egerton Swart- 
wout, William Harmon Beers, Robert D. Kohn, Lansing 
C. Holden, Clarence S. Stein, Frank H. Holden, of the New 
York CuHaApter; Harry T. Stephens, New Jersey CHAPTER; 
Henry K. Holsman, Cuicaco CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
C. Herrick Hammond, of Chicago, IIl., for the office of 
Second Vice-President: 


Sylvain Schnaittacher, John Reid, Jr., Albert J. Evers, 
Wm. B. Faville, Fred H. Meyer, Ernest Coxhead, Earle B. 
Bertz, G. F. Ashley and J. S. Fairweather of the SAN 
Francisco CHAPTER. 

Harold O. Sexsmith, Walter Webber, Roy C. Mitchell, H. 
C. Nickerson, H. Palmer Sabin, Edwin Bergstrom, E. L. 
Taylor, J. E. Allison, David C. Allison, Myron Hunt, Sum- 
ner M. Spaulding, Henry F. Withey, Loyall F. Watson, 
Sumner Hunt, A. M. Edelman and David J. Witmer of the 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. 

H. B. Wheelock, Robert C. Ostergren, Leon E,. Stanhope, 
John A. Nyden, Byron H. Jillson, Henry K. Holsman, John 
A. Holabird, Alfred §. Alschuler, John W. Root, Martin 
Roche, Victor A. Matteson, R. C. Llewellyn, M. C. Chatten, 
Ralph C. Harris, John W. Weiss, John R. Fugard, J. L. 
Hamilton, F. E. Davidson, Clarence W. Farrier, Richard E. 
Schmidt, Pierre Blouke, Alfred Granger, J. C. Llewellyn, 
Howard L. Cheney, Harry H. Bentley, M. J. Morehouse, 
Bertram A. Weber, Charles E. White, Jr., Howell Taylor, 
J. C. Bollenbacher, Frank L. Venning, John D. Merrill, 
Frederick Hodgdon and Earl H. Reed, Jr., of the Cuicaco 
CHAPTER. 

Leigh Hunt, Robert A. Messmer, A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., 
E. O. Kuenzli, Wm. G. Herbst, Peter Brust, G. J. deGel- 
leke, Alexander C. Eschweiler, Walter W. Judell, H. W. 
Buemming and T. L. Rose, of the Wisconsin CHAPTER. 

Merritt Harrison, George W. Allen, Warren D. Miller, 
Robert Frost Daggett and Herbert Foltz, of the INDIANA 
CHAPTER. 
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H. E. Hewitt, F. N. Emerson, R. S. Gregg and Warren 
W. Day, of the CenTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Frank C. Baldwin of Fredericksburg, Va., for the office 
of Secretary: 


H. W. Gardner, W. H. Lawrence, William Emerson, J. 
Lovell Little, B. F. W. Russell, Sidney T. Strickland, Wm. 
Power Blodget, Arthur Wallace Rice, J. Harleston Parker, 
Thomas Mott Shaw, Frank A. Bourne, Wm. Stanley Parker, 
William B. Coffin, Alanson H. Sturgis, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Harold D. Walker, Frederick S. Kingsbury and C. Howard 
Walker of the Boston CHAPTER. 


J. H. Cady, W. F. Fontaine, Roger Gilman, G. F. Hall, 
Albert Harkness, Gorham Henshaw, J. F. Hogan, E. B. 
Homer, F. Ellis Jackson, R. C. N. Monahan, R. H. Shaw, 


A. F. Shurrocks and R. R. Meikle of the Roope IsLAND CHAP- 
TER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
C. C. Zantzinger of Philadelphia, Pa., for the office of 
Secretary: 


Sylvain Schnaittacher, John Reid, Jr., Albert J. Evers, 
Fred H. Meyer, Ernest Coxhead, Earle B. Bertz, G. F. 
Ashley and J. S. Fairweather of the SAN Francisco CHAPTER. 

H. Palmer Sabin, Edwin Bergstrom, H. C. Nickerson, Roy 
C. Mitchell, E. L. Taylor, Walter Webber, J. E. Allison, 
David C. Allison, Myron Hunt, Sumner M. Spaulding, 
Henry F. Withey, Loyall F. Watson, Sumner Hunt, A. M. 
Edelman, David J. Witmer and Harold O. Sexsmith of the 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nominated 
Richard E. Schmidt, of Chicago, IIl., for the office of 
Treasurer: 


William Adams Delano, Charles Butler, Egerton Swart- 
wout, William Harmon Beers, Robert D. Kohn, Lansing 
C. Holden, Clarence S. Stein, Frank H. Holden, of the New 
York Cuapter; Harry T. Stephens, New Jersey CHAPTER; 
Henry K. Holsman, Cuicaco CHAPTER. 


The following members of the Institute have nom- 
inated Paul A. Davis III, of Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
office of Regional Director for the Third District: 


D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Paul P. Cret, Thomas M. Kellogg, 
Albert Kelsey, Charles Z. Klauder, Henry A. Macomb, 
Robert R. McGoodwin, Thomas Nolan, Edgar V. Seeler, 
John P. B. Sinkler, Emlyn L. Stewardson, Warren P. Laird, 
John Hall Rankin, Edward A. Crane, E. Perot Bissell, 
Victor D. Abel, Roy Banwell, Wm. Pope Barney, George 
G. Bassett, Ralph B. Bencker, Carl P. Berger, George H. 
Bickley, Wesley L. Blithe, Andrew C. Borzner, Clarence W. 
Brazer, Arthur H. Brockie, G. Edwin Brumbaugh, Jr., 
Morgan Bunting, Wm. M. Campbell, John J. Carroll, 
Irwin T. Catharine, Wm. B. Cavin, J. Frank Clark, Wm. 
S. Covell, Israel Demchick, Carl deMoll, M. Edmunds 
Dunlap, F. Ferdinand Durang, H. Louis Duhring, Jr., E. 
Nelson Edwards, Herbert F. Everett, Edwin H. Fetterolf, 
E. B. Gilchrist, Benj. M. Hall, John McArthur Harris, 
J. L. Heacock, Charles L. Hillman, Oscar M. Hokanson, 
Leicester B. Holland, Wm. J. H. Hough, George Howe, 
George S. Idell, Lewis S$. Jacoby, John Craig Janney, 
Virgil L. Johnson, Walter T. Karcher, W. R. M. Keast, 
Fiske Kimball, D. M. Kirkpatrick, L. D. Lance, Robert 
Lange, Louis Levi, George I. Lovatt, E. Wm. Martin, S. 
E. Martin, Watson K. Mawby, Harry Maurer, Gilbert Mc- 
Ilvaine, Richard W. Mecaskey, Arthur I. Meigs, Walter 
Mellor, John Molitor, Frederick A. Muhlenberg, George 
B. Page, Harry Parker, G. W. Pepper, Jr., Emile G. Perrot, 


Ephraim M. Pickin, Wm. W. Potter, H. Bartol Register, 
Louis H. Rush, John S. Schwacke, Howell Lewis Shay, 
Edward P. Simon, Joseph P. Sims, Livingston Smith, Stuart 
R. Smith, H. R. Stackhouse, Wm. C. Stanton, Henry A. 
Stetler, Harry Sternfeld, Ellery K. Taylor, J. H. Taylor, 
Walter H. Thomas, Wm. H. Thompson, Marmaduke Til- 
den, Jr., H. B. Tobias, R. J. Wadsworth, Frank R. Wat- 
son, Herbert J. Wetherill, G. Morris Whiteside, II., John 
T. Windrim, Clarence E. Wunder, Edwin A. Yeo, Calvin 
James Young, Carl A. Ziegler, Edward T. Boggs, 
Wallace E. Ruhe, Milton B. Medary, Jr., Arnold H. Moses, 
George M. D. Lewis, Thomas A. Foster, Fred J. Mack, 
Frank B. R. Sahm, Donald F. Innes, and David H. Mor- 
gan, of the PHILADELPHIA, PiITTsBURGH, SCRANTON—WILKES- 
BARRE and New Jersey CHAPTERS. 


The Small House 


On motion by the Executive Committee, this New 
Jersey CHapTer, American Institute of Architects, hav- 
ing in mind the recent consideration in the columns of 
the JouRNAL of the Institute’s connection with the Small 
House Bureau, asks its delegates, yet to be selected, to 
introduce, advocate and support the purpose indicated 
by the following Resolution, at the coming Convention, 
and directs the Chapter Secretary to forward a copy of 
this motion and of the Resolution to the Institute, to each 
Director of the Institute, to the President and the Sec- 
retary of each Chapter, and, through the courtesy of the 
JourRNAL and its Editor, to each Institute Member, as 
requests for further present consideration and discussion 
of the subject, that Delegates may be informed as to 
membership opinion before the opening of the Conven- 
tion: 

RESoLveED, that the endorsement and the control by the 
Institute of The Architects’ Small House Service Bur- 
eau be and hereby is withdrawn, and further, that the 
Secretary of the Institute be and hereby is directed to 
notify the said Bureau and each of its Divisions, each 
professional architectural publication in the country, and 
any and all others concerned, of this action, transmitting 
a copy of this Resolution in each case. 


Letters to the Editor 


Small Houses 


To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 


I have been directed as Secretary of the NEw JERseY 
CHAPTER to forward you the views of a member of the 
Institute, Mr. Frederick J. Griffin, in which he explains 
himself very clearly concerning the Small House Bureau. 
He comments as follows: 


“There is hardly a week that I do not get one or two 
calls for stock plans. The general public seems to have 
the idea that all architects sell plans, not service, especially 
if they belong to the American Institute of Architects, be- 
cause of the advertising of A. I. A. house plans in the 
papers. It is a very difficult job to do business with a 
man settled upon paying $25 for a set of plans. 

“For the last three years I have sent out to people living 
in my vicinity one hundred copies of The Functions of the 
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Architect. 1 shall continue to do so this year with another 
list. This may help the situation some. At least, I intend 
to do what I can to educate the people. 

“It is very difficult to understand how the Institute can 
sell a paper on the advantages of architectural service and 
at the same time sell plans to eliminate this service. It 
is very evident that those who run the Institute do not make 
their living building small houses.” 

These sentiments express the views of about two hun- 
dred of our members, most of whom are striving to obtain 
a good practice and we think their views are worthy of 
consideration. 

Hucu Ropserts, Secretary. 


The Next Convention—What Will It Do? 


To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 


Several matters may engage the attention of the next 
Convention, in Washington in May. One of these may be 
the relation to the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. 
The columns of the JourNAL have been open to discussion 
and there are indications, as by the letter signed by Thomas 
Edward White on page 44 of the January issue, that the 
question has become obscured. Can it be made plainer? 

To the editor of the JourNAL, in suggesting the dis- 
cussion, the question seemed to be: “Should the Institute 
endorsement and control of the Bureau be continued or 
withdrawn?” 

Would the question be clearer if there were substituted 
the question that perhaps underlies the whole? Suppose the 
Convention were to discuss this: “Should the name of the 
Institute be lent to groups of architects who may wish to 
experiment with an idea?” If the Convention said no, that 
would be that. If it said yes, then would arise the question 
as to how. By what action? By Convention action? By 
a majority vote? Should a hundred men be trusted in such 
a matter or is the field too open for the effect of oratory? 
Would a two-thirds vote be safer? Or three-fourths? Or 
to be safer still, would two Conventions be required to 
affirm ? 

Or should the name of the Institute be lent in the way by 
which the United States Constitution is amended? Conven- 
tion action first, and then ratification by the Chapters? By 
how many Chapters then? A majority? Two-thirds? 
Three-fourths ? 

Or should the name of the Institute only be lent after a 
letter ballot by the members? What would then be re- 
quired? A majority vote? Two-thirds? Three-fourths? 
Should the proportion relate to the whole number of mem- 
bers or to those voting? Should it be, say, two-thirds, but 
not less than a majority of the whole number of members? 
Do all these questions seem absurd? If so they are asked 
because it seems vitally important to establish the size of 
the majority that shall have the power to lend the name 
of the Institute for codperative group effort or extraneous 
private ventures. (We are not here dealing with internal 
rules and regulations.) If no principle is established, other 
groups may wish to borrow this name and, at present, would 
have ground to feel justified in asking for the loan of it. 

Certainly there are dangers ahead in lending it, for the 
name of the Institute to be of any value to anybody, must 
be above suspicion, must it not? 

Therefore, is not the name of the Institute the vital fac- 
tor? Is not the lending of it something that should, in some 


manner, be made the vital concern of every member? Is 
it not time to deal with the principle now, rather than to 
become fogged in the merits or demerits of any idea which 
any group of architects may ask the Institute to endorse? 
Harry T. STEPHENS. 
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Chapter Publications 
To THE Eprror oF THE JOURNAL: 

The publication in the February JourNAL of The General 
Conditions, the official publication of the Wasnincton, D.C. 
CHAPTER, creates a precedent which I should gladly see 
followed by all Chapters whose activities justify a monthly 
publication, and what Chapter’s activities should not? 

In such an organization as the Institute the natural and 
proper sources of ideas and activities are the Chapters, not 
the central governing body and not the Conventions. The 
more closely the membership of the Institute can be kept 
in touch with the activities of the various Chapters the 
more homogeneous and helpful the Institute will become. 

But each Chapter should stand as the embodiment of 
the Institute in the minds of the community in which it is 
located. This is a serious responsibility in any case, but 
in the case of the WasnHincTon, D. C. CHAprTer this responsi- 
bility gains weight from the fact that that Chapter represents 
us all at the seat of our Nation’s government, at one point 
of contact with all other governments. 

Therefore I have been somewhat hurt by the wholly 
flippant reference to the grade of fellow and I am moved to 
express the hope that in spite of any sins of omission or 
commission on the part of the Institute that may require 
discussion or correction, the WasHincToNn, D. C. CHAPTER in 
its public utterances may be inclined to give more serious 
thought to its special function of guardianship of the dignity 
of our historic professional institution. 


J. Monroe Hew err. 


Obituary 


Burt L. Fenner 
Elected to Membership in 1908 
To Fellowship in 1913 
Secretary of the Institute 1915-1916 
Died at New York City, 25 January, 1926 


In the death of Burt L. Fenner the country has lost 
one of the most outstanding figures in the architectural 
profession. Architecture is a difficult and many-sided 
profession today, and Fenner contributed the valuable 
service of a trained architect, of an admirable executive 
officer and of a sound business man; he also gave an abun- 
dant common sense to every phase of professional work 
which he undertook. Many men have contributed to the 
success and the growing usefulness of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, but none did more essential work 
for the Institute than he. No one could work with Fen- 
ner without being impressed by the sound value of his 
judgment on any matter coming up for consideration, and 
his experience was so wide, and so perfectly coérdinated 
in his mind, as to make his statements overwhelmingly 
convincing. 

He had long served the Institute before he was called 
on to take the position of Secretary at a critical point in 
the history of the Institute. It was going through a pe- 
riod of reorganization, it was ceasing to be an unim- 
portant and loosely managed body of men, who, in some 
ways, were almost amateurs in architecture, and was be- 
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coming an influential professional body of the highest 
standing, destined to have considerable power. It was 
his work, as Secretary, which largely contributed to the 
standing which the American Institute of Architects has 
today. This work he did with no apparent effort, a side 
issue of public service in a busy life, for in 1915 he had 
been a partner in McKim Mead & White for ten years, 
and after the deaths of Stanford White and McKim, he 
was the chief executive in the most important firm in the 
country. Under such conditions it was no small task 
which he performed for the Institute in the years of 
1915-1916. 

No less notable was his work for the Government 
during the war. Housing was a very important factor 
in our contribution to the war, and Fenner was largely 
instrumental in the establishment of the United States 
Housing Corporation, with Mr. Eidlitz as its head. As 
at first organized there were three departments, archi- 
tecture, engineering, and landscape architecture, which 
were intended to codperate and work together under 
the leadership of Mr. Ejidlitz. Mr. Fenner was the 
head of the architectural division. It became very quick- 
ly apparent that it required more force than the chief 
possessed to reconcile the rival claims of architect, en- 
gineer, and landscape architect in the control and direc- 
tion of each undertaking. It speaks volumes for the re- 
gard in which Mr. Fenner was held, that when another 
man was put at the head of the architectural division 
and Mr. Fenner made General Manager, with full con- 
trol over all three, it was accepted at once. From that 
time on every project was handled with dispatch and 
without the slightest sign of friction or conflict of 
authority. 

In outlining thus briefly the outstanding instances of 
public service, one has not touched at all on the regular 
work of his professional life. The important works by 
the firm during the last twenty years are in themselves 
the best testimony to what he did there: the Municipal 
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building, the Pennsylvania station, the Post Office, the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, the Morgan Library, the Metro- 
politan Museum, all executed in New York during this 
time. Again this makes no mention of the charming per- 
sonality which endeared him to all who knew him. No 
one in the profession was more widely known, none so 
generally respected, and none had such a host of 
friends and yet was so wholly lacking in enemies. He 
has laid down his life at his prime. Born in 1869, he 
was in his 57th year. After a year of practise in Roches- 
ter, his home town, he studied at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1890-91, and then in 1891 entered 
McKim’s office, and was taken into partnership fifteen 
years later, in 1906. ‘Thirty-five years in the office, 
twenty years as partner! 

Such is his record. His death leaves a gap which will 
be hard to fill, and the personal loss will be felt by the 
host of young architects who have come out of McKim’s 
office, and who have known and valued Fenner’s influence, 
and also by that greater host of men who knew and loved 
him. 


R. C. S. 


Thomas Nash 


Elected to the Institute in 1915 
Died at New York City, 7 January, 1926 


Sylvain Schnaittacher 


Elected to the Institute in 1905 
Elected to the Board of Directors in 1924 
Died at San Francisco, California, 10 February, 1926 


Louis Chapell Newhall 


Elected to the Institute in 1907 
Elected to Fellowship in 1914 
Died at Boston, Massachusetts, 26 December, 1925 


Business 


Meetings of the Board of Directors held on December 11, 12, 13, 14, 1925! 


Memsers Present. The meeting was called to order 
by President D. Everett Waid at 11:15 A. M. on De- 
cember 11, 1925, at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California. Present: First Vice-President Garfield; and 
Directors Fisher, Zantzinger, Sayward, Schnaittacher, 
Goldsmith, Hewlett and Jackson; also the Editor of the 
JournaL, Mr. Whitaker; and the Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Kemper. 


The President reported good news from Secretary 
Edwin H. Brown who, in September, was obliged to 
give up the duties of his office and take a complete rest; 
also he reported with regret the absence, and the resigna- 
tion, of the Acting Secretary, William L. Steele, who 


*There have been deleted from these minutes various items of a 
privileged nature. 


must now relinquish most of his Institute duties on ac- 
count of the demands of business affairs; and the absence 
of the Treasurer, Wm. B. Ittner, who was prevented 
from attending by unexpected business. 

Other Directors absent on account of business were 
C. Herrick Hammond and Nat G. Walker. 

ActinGc Secretary Evectep. The resignation of Vice- 
President Steele was accepted with regret, and with ap- 
preciation of his services as Acting Secretary. Director 
C. C. Zantzinger was elected Acting Secretary, to serve 
until the 59th Convention or until the return of. the 
Secretary. 

Later in the meeting Director Wm. E. Fisher was 
elected to serve on the Executive Committee to succeed 
Wm. L. Steele, resigned. 


Minutes CorrRECTED AND AppRovED. The Minutes 
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of the meeting of the Executive Committee held on 
September 17, 18, 1925, were presented. A reading was 
dispensed with and the minutes were approved as printed. 

A.utiep ArcHiTects’ AssociaTIons. At the April meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors a number of letters, with 
various enclosures consisting of newspaper clippings, and 
pamphlets, were read from Institute members of the 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. These letters com- 
mented upon the activity of the Allied Architects’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles and expressed in general the opin- 
ion that the Association is tending to disrupt the SouTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, and that the theory of its 
organization is wrong in principle. The letters consid- 
ered by the Board in April were then resubmitted, and 
are identified by this reference in lieu of a relisting. 

Later communications were read from members of the 
Allied Architects’ Association of Los Angeles, from the 
opposing group in Los Angeles, and from architects and 
allied groups in other parts of the country, including a 
letter of November 28, from the President of the Allied 
Architects Association of Denver. 

The President stated that under the suggestion made 
by the Executive Committee he had secured data con- 
cerning the organization and operation of similar groups 
of architects in other parts of the country, including 
Allied Architects’ Associations in Buffalo, New York; 
Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Georgia; and Columbus, 
Ohio; also a report from the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Architectural Relations, Harry T. Stephens, con- 
cerning the returns made to his Committee on the ques- 
tionnaire sent out in 1923. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the President be requested to write a 
letter to the SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER expressing 
the views of the Board of Directors on the principle 
involved.!. The substance of this letter may be used in 
communicating to other Chapters the views of the Board. 

Pusiic Works—Report oF Commitreez. The Presi- 
dent presented the report of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, Milton B. Medary, Jr. It re- 
ferred to the meeting of the Committee held in the 
Octagon House, Washington, D. C., on November 18, 
and the appearance thereat of representatives of Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, who sought the codperation of 
the Institute with respect to proposed legislation for re- 
organization of the Department of the Interior. The 
draft of act presented by the engineers was substantially 
the same in principle as that agreed upon early in 1925 
between the architects and engineers, and later abandoned 
by the engineers. Under it practically all construction 
agencies of the Federal Government would be grouped 
in a single department. The engineers said that the re- 
turn to their first position was due to substantially 
changed conditions in Washington, and their feeling that 
it would be better to have the united support of the 
groups in the building industry, including the Institute. 

The Committee also gave consideration to proposed 
legislation providing for the design and construction of 
public buildings on a merit basis free from pork-barrel 
methods. The report set forth resolutions adopted by 
the Committee with respect to these matters, as follows: 


1The President’s statement appears on page 83 of the February 
JouRNAL. 


Resolutions of the Committee on Public Works 


1. Resolved, that the Committee endeavor at this session 
of Congress to secure legislation providing for a public 
buildings commission, national in scope and in accord with 
the principles of the draft agreed upon at this meeting. 

2. Resolved, that the Committee endorse the reintroduc- 
tion of the Elliott Bill, modified so as to substitute the pro- 

sed commission for the executive officers named in the 
Elliott Bill of the 68th Congress. 

If the Elliott Bill of the 68th Congress is reintroduced 
prior to the creation of the proposed national commission 
it should be endorsed and supported by the Institute. 

3. Resolved, that the Committee express its willingness to 
endorse the proposed bill of the engineers, as submitted by 
their representatives at this meeting, if the terms describing 
the Architectural and Engineering Secretaries are changed 
to conform in principle to the terms describing such secre- 
taries in the Jones-Reavis Bill, and under general designa- 
tions, as follows: 

1. Assistant Secretary of Architectural Design and Sup- 
ervision of Construction. 

2. Assistant Secretary of Engineering Design and Super- 
vision of Construction. 

3. Assistant Secretary 
Superintendents. 

And on the further condition that the proposed bill contain 
a clause providing for coéperation of the various Assistant 
Secretaries somewhat in the following manner—that said four 
Assistant Secretaries! shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Public Works and Domain, coérdinate and bring 
into efficient relation all of the functions included in this 
act, to the end that the work of the Department shall be har- 
moniously and most economically performed and adminis- 
tered. 

The Committee was of the opinion that the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol should not be reassigned and should 
be left where it is. 

4. Resolved, that the Committee request the Chairman to 
discuss these matters with Senator Pepper, particularly those 
covered in Resolutions 1 and 2; to draft such bills as may be 
required; and to arrange for their introduction early at the 
coming session of Congress. 


Mr. Medary’s letter of November 21, to the Secretary 
of American Engineering Council and draft of amended 
engineers’ bill accompanying the same were read. 

The Chairman desired the action of the Board on the 
resolutions of the Committee, above quoted, and on the 
amended form of the engineers’ bill. On motion, it was 

Resolved, that the program of the Committee be ap- 
proved, and the Committee requested to proceed. 

NaTIONAL CapiTAL Park ComMMISSION—PROPOSED 
LeciIsLaTION. A letter of November 19 was presented 
from Colonel C. O. Sherrill, Executive Secretary of the 
National Capital Park Commission, in which he asked 
the Institute to endorse a draft of bill accompanying the 
letter, in lieu of the bill introduced at the last session of 
Congress, as sponsored by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Plan of Washington, H. W. Peaslee. Mr. 
Peaslee’s report of November 25 was then read. On 
motion it was— 

Resolved, that the matter be left with the President, 
the Acting Secretary, and the Chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Public Works and Plan of Washington—with 
power. 

Pusiic INFORMATION—REpPoRT OF CoMMITTEE. The 
report of the Chairman of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, William Harmon Beers, was presented. The 
report is briefly summarized as follows: 


of Construction Contracts and 


1 The fourth Assistant Secretary is for Public Domain. 
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The Committee submits to the Board an outline of the 
program which it hopes to adopt during the ensuing year, and 
requests approval thereof. 

The work of the Committee in recent years has fallen 
heavily upon the shoulders of one or two members, causing 
serious sacrifice to their professional work. Much time has 
been spent preparing newspaper articles from material sub- 
mitted in form not suitable for publication. With this condi- 
tion in mind the Committee has engaged a new Publicity 
Representative qualified by experience and education to 
understand the scope of Institute publicity, to grasp the 
essentials and ideals of the Institute, and to aid the Com- 
mittee in forming a definite plan of action, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste effort and clearly showing to the Institute what 
the Committee is doing. James T. Grady, in charge of 
publicity for Columbia University, and also for the Society 
of Engineers, has been engaged as such representative for 
the year 1926. 

The report then outlined the general scope of the publicity 
which the Committee hopes to disseminate and the means by 
which the basic material is to be obtained. Much of it will 
come through the Executive Secretary, because the Secretary’s 
Office at the Octagon House is normally the news centre of 
the Institute, hence the headquarters of the Institute’s public 
information system should be in the Octagon House. The 
Executive Secretary should furnish to the Publicity Repre- 
sentative data concerning the Institute, its Committees, and 
Chapters, not of a confidential nature, as fast as it becomes 
available to him. It will be the duty of the representative 
to vitalize this data, and to put it into concrete articles em- 
ploying journalism’s idiom and technique. 

The pages of the JouRNAL of the Institute are a primary 
source of publicity material and page proofs should be sent 
promptly to the Publicity Representative. 

Under the general plan the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation would act as the ultimate arbiter in questions that 
might arise. The Chairman would confer with the Execu 
tive Secretary of the Institute and with the Publicity Repre- 
sentative in matters of general policy, and the Committee 
would sanction those definite fields of interest on which ef- 
forts should be concentrated. In short the Committee would 
be the responsible liaison department between the Executive 
Secretary and the Publicity Representative regarded as a 
unit, and the Institute. The annual report to the Institute 
on public information would be a document emanating from 
the Committee on Public Information. 

The report outlined the character of the material to be 
sent out, and the publicity processes to be followed, with a 
discussion of ways and means under which the real activities 
of the architectural profession, of interest to the general pub- 
lic, can be made available to that public. 

In conclusion the Committee stated the conception of its 
duty to be to arouse the interest of the public, in matters of 
public and special interest; to act as a clearing house and so 
to combine the different Chapter publicity efforts as to make 
the work one group effort. As an aid to this it was sug- 
gested that a subcommittee be appointed consisting of one 
member from each Chapter, preferably the Chairman of the 
Public Information Committee of the Chapter if such exists, 
who would confer directly with the central committee for items 
of interest to its particular activities and who would in turn 
send to the central committee data of interest to other 
Chapters. 


Other proposals were on the correlation of work of the 
various Institute committees; the synthesizing of the profes- 
sional press and the Institute JouRNAL and the architectural 
schools with their individual research; radiography as a 
means of publicity in education, with a special subcommittee 
in charge of this activity. 

Another duty of the Committee relates to the question of 
exhibitions and lectures, requests for which are continually 
being received. There should be lectures and travelling ex- 
hibitions available to supply this demand. 


In conclusion it was stated that this work cannot be under- 
taken successfully unless an adequate appropriation is pro- 
vided by the Institute. To meet the fee of the Publicity 


Representative, the cost of stenography and typewriting, the 
cost of postage and printing, and the cost of successfully 
publicizing the Institute Convention—there will be required 
an appropriation of $6,000. 

On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the report be approved in principle. The 
Committee should be advised of conditions which limit 
the appropriation on the 1926 Budget to two thousand 
dollars. 

EpucaTion—Report oF CoMMITTEE. There was sub- 
mitted a preliminary report from the Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, George C. Nimmons. The 
report, dated August 15, reviewed the program of work 
which the Committee on Education has on hand. It was 
supplemented by a second report of November 5. They 
are briefly summarized as follows: 

Honorary Decrees TO ARCHITECTS AND ArTisTs. The Com- 
mittee is giving its attention to the determination of ways 
and means by which may be brought about the award of 
honorary degrees to architects and artists of note by the 
educational institutions of the country. Some definite action 
may be taken by the Committee at its next annual meeting. 

ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRE- 
LAND. The report referred to correspondence referred to the 
Committee by the Board announcing the foundation of a 
School of Architecture at the National University of Ireland. 
The new school through its Dean, Professor R. M. Butler of 
Dublin, has requested drawings and whatever related aid 
that it may be possible to obtain from the American archi- 
tects. The Chairman has taken steps to comply with this 
request. 

LecTuRES ON BuiLpING MateriALs. ‘The Producers’ Re- 
search Council has submitted to the Committee the request 
that it be given an opportunity to present to the architects 
and architectural students a series of lectures and moving 
pictures showing the nature of various basic building ma- 
terials, their manufacture and proper use. The Council also 
desires to know whether it would be desirable to put such 
of this material as is suitable into a series of books containing 
information which might be most useful to the practicing 
architect. Some of the subjects referred to are brick, lumber, 
concrete, tile, terra cotta, brass, copper, asbestos, paint, var- 
nish, metal windows, insulation, acoustics, etc. It has been 
pointed out that the films and lectures might be appropriate 
for Chapter meetings, as well as a means of instruction to 
architectural students. The Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture has acted favorably in the matter by appoint- 
ing a special committee to codperate with the Research Coun- 
cil. 

The Council is now waiting for some action or recom- 
mendation from the Committee on Education. It is believed 
that an opportunity is offered for service of real value to the 
profession. It is proposed to appoint a special committee to 
give the desired coéperation to the Producers’ Research Coun- 
cil. 

EDUCATION OF THE Pus.ic. The architectural schools of the 
country have made most satisfactory progress in recent years. 
The Committee on Education remains ready to serve them in 
every possible way, but it appears that the greatest need at 
the moment is an effort for the education of the public in 
matters pertaining to architecture and its allied arts. The 
education of the people should show an improvement corres- 
ponding with the raising of architectural education. For 
this reason the principal efforts of the Committee in recent 
years have been devoted to arousing the public to architec- 
ture and to inducing the schools and colleges to include a 
limited study of architecture in their courses as a part of the 
general education of the people. Many colleges are respond- 
ing admirably and some are introducing training in the 
fine arts into their curricula. One of the greatest difficulties 
is the scarcity of art teachers properly trained for college 
work, although the demand for them is increasing. 

The experience of Professor Woodward of Newcolm Col- 
lege at New Orleans, who has recently given a course of art 
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lectures at some of the colleges and cities of the South, which 
was made possible by the Waid Education Fund, and under 
the direction of N. C. Curtis, of the Committee, reveals a 
most interesting and encouraging attitude of the southern 
people towards the fine arts. A copy of the report of these 
lectures was attached to the report. It showed the enthusias- 
tic reception accorded this activity throughout the southern 
states. The Committee plans to continue the lectures. 

INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF ART TEACHERS. The most 
valuable assistance which the Committee can give the colleges 
generally is towards increasing the supply of teachers prop- 
erly trained to teach art in colleges; in determining what 
the best course in art appreciation should be; in adding 
to the supply of data, subject matter and illustrations of 
what should be taught in respect to the fine arts; and of 
carrying on of the same propaganda with which the Com- 
mittee has been engaged for the last six years, of spreading 
broadcast the great need of training in the fine arts as a 
part of everybody’s general education, and the great benefits 
to be derived from a better knowledge and understanding 
of them. 

CoLLece EXAMINATION Questions. The former Chairman 
of the Education Committee, C. C. Zantzinger, while not now 
a member of the Committee, has given great help in the ef- 
forts to persuade the College Examination Board to include 
questions about the fine arts in the entrance examinations 
which they hold for admittance of applicants to college. Con- 
siderable progress has been made. The Board is in sympathy 
with the movement, but takes the stand that in order to 
justify the inclusion of questions about art they must feel 
sure that the demand for art study is sufficient. The Educa- 
tion Committee realizes that the moment the examination 
board begins to include art questions in the examinations the 
preparatory schools will begin to give proper attention to the 
teaching of the fine arts. Mr. Zantzinger has given personal 
attention to the development of this movement and has also 
acted for the Committee in taking care of architectural ques- 
tions submitted to that Committee by the different colleges of 
the country as to their architectural problems. 


Pusiic APPRECIATION OF ART—THE CARNEGIE 
PORATION GRANT. One of the most important mat- 
ters with which the Committee has had to deal was 
the expenditure of the five thousand dollars granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation for carrying on the work which the 
Committee has been doing in the field of the public appre- 
ciation of art. This grant was made prior to the last A. I. A. 
Convention in New York, of which notice at that time was 
sent to the members of the Committee. As a prior condition 
the Corporation required a program of work to be done for 
its approval. The one selected provided for a special art 
course at the Art Institute of Chicago. This consisted of 
selecting ten colleges which would agree first to give a 
course of instruction open to all of their students, on Archi- 
tecture, Painting and Sculpture, beginning this fall and last- 
ing one year. This course to be one which had for its ob- 
ject the knowledge and understanding necessary to appre- 
ciate these arts. Each college was to send an art teacher, best 
qualified for the work, to the Art Institute of Chicago, where 
he or she would take an intensive course on these arts for 
one month, the substance of which course they were to re- 
peat to their students beginning in the fall. The travelling 
expenses and board of these teachers were paid, a set of 
lantern slides, and art books relating to the subjects taught, 
are to be provided each college. The slides are now being 
made and the books ordered. 

The Trustees of the Chicago Art Institute have extended 
to the Committee valuable coéperation which consumed a 
large part of the time of important members of their staff 
in making some 4,000 lantern slides of the best masterpieces 
of art, in ordering the books and in making up the notes and 
data to be used by the colleges. During the course all the 
art objects of this Institution, and its Library, were turned 
over for the free use of the college representatives. (A pro- 
gram of the complete course was attached to the report). 

At the conclusion of the course the college representatives 
attending adopted a resolution to the effect that the course had 


Cor- 


been an unqualified success and the teaching, lectures, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations by artists and the great apprecia- 
tion of art objects by the Institute had resulted in giving 
them an experience and a fund of information that would 
be of the greatest value in their future work and particularly 
to the students of their colleges to whom the course is to be 
repeated. 

All of the $5,000 was spent except $99.18, which the Cor- 
poration afterwards gave to the Committee. A financial 
statement was submitted with the report of November 5. 

The further development of the plan is the repetition of 
the extensive art course in the colleges of the representatives 
who attended. These include the University of Nebraska; 
Berea College, Kentucky; Carleton College of Minnesota; 
Grinnell College of Iowa; and others. It will be interesting 
to watch the results obtained and to see if the interest in 
the fine arts aroused by the course in Chicago can be trans- 
mitted with increasing force to the students. The college 
presidents concerned are all in favor of the plan and if the 
enthusiasm of their representatives is indicative of results 
there is reason to be most optimistic. The Committee on Ed- 
ucation hopes that the results will be so satisfactory that the 
Carnegie Corporation, which is committed to a program of 
promoting art in the lives of the American people, may con- 
tinue its support. ‘ 

In its second report, of November 5, the Committee out 
lined the three projects which it has brought to the attention 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 

1. That a definite course for the study of the Appreci- 
ation of the Fine Arts be determined that will have its be- 
ginning in the primary schools, continuing on through high 
school and into college. 

2. That steps be taken to increase the supply of properly 
qualified teachers of art. 

3. That the pension system provided for colleges be ex- 
tended to include the teachers of art in those art museums 
in which classes of instruction are maintained. 

Attached to the supplementary report of November 5 was 
a copy of the report of the Committee to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration with regard to the art course at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, including a complete financial statement. 

The supplementary report concluded with discussions con- 
cerning the value of the art course conducted at the Art 
Institute; the work done by the Committee in presenting 
properly the functions of the architect; and a commendation 
of the good work that is now being done in the high schools 
in the state of Indiana, where the course of study is based 
upon the use of The Significance of the Fine Arts as the 
chief text book. 

In conclusion, the report called upon the members of the 
Committee to be prepared to attend the next Convention of 
the Institute, at which time the annual meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Education will be held. 


After discussion, and on motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects hereby conveys to the President and 
staff and Board of Trustees of the Art Institute of 
Chicago the thanks and appreciation of the American In- 
stitute of Architects for the codperation rendered by the 
Art Institute of Chicago to the’college representatives at 
the Carnegie Art course in 1925. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects hereby conveys to the Carnegie 
Corporation, on behalf of the profession of architecture, 
its thanks for and appreciation of its generous gift of 
$5,000.00 expended under the direction of the Committee 
on Education, to assist the progress of architectural edu- 
cation in the United States. The Board of Directors is 
highly gratified with the work of the Institute Committee 
on Education which administered the gift and with the 
splendid results obtained from the use of the money. 

Art Lectures IN SouTHERN CiTIES—UNpbER Walp 
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EpucaTIon Funp. Attached to the report of Chairman 
Nimmons was a report of August 13 by Professor Ells- 
worth Woodward, Director of Art, Newcolm College, 
New Orleans. In it he discussed conditions in the South 
and outlined his lecture tour. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that Professor Woodward be thanked for 
his efforts and for the report which is approved. 

(The report was published in full in the JourNAL, 
September, 1925.) 

CoMMUNITY PLANNING—REporT OF COMMITTEE. At 
the September meeting of the Executive Committee cor- 
respondence was submitted from the Managing Director 
of the Own-Your-Home Exposition, which sought the 
cooperation of the Institute. It was decided that the 
question of codperation should be left in the hands of 
local Chapters, which are free to participate in exposi- 
tions of this kind if they believe them to be properly 
conducted. It was also directed that the correspondence 
be referred to the Committee on Community Planning 
for report to the Board of Directors as to the broader 
principles involved and with reference to the attitude of 
the architect towards such movements. 

The report of the Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Planning, Henry Wright, was presented under 
date of November 20. The report, and a letter of No- 
vember 19, addressed to the Chairman of the Committee 
by Arthur C. Holden, reviewed the character of these 
expositions, their purposes, and their influence. The con- 
clusions of the Committee were summed up as follows: 

The committee cannot recommend the indorsement by the 
Institute of the “Own Your Home” Building and Equipment 
Exposition in its present form or any serious participation 
short of a comprehensive study and demonstration of the 
factors involved in the improvement of American Home 
Building. It would caution the Architect not to place much 
reliance upon efforts at bringing about economies through 
changes in structural methods unaccompanied by a thorough 
house cleaning in present speculative building practices. 

We would, however, emphasize the great need and oppor- 
tunity for intelligent leadership in this movement of such 
vital importance to the welfare of the American people. 

On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the report be accepted and referred to 
the JourNAL for publication. 

(This report appeared in the JourRNAL, January, 1926.) 

Buitpinc Commitree—Report. The Chairman of 
the Building Committee, D. Everett Waid, reported con- 
cerning conditions at the Octagon House. 

The work of restoring and refurnishing the Octagon 
House has proceeded to completion with respect to the 
drawing room, except the carpet, which is being made 
in England. 

The restoration of the basement kitchen is under way. 
The Committee hopes it will be completed and the kitchen 
furnished with genuine period utensils in time for the 
Convention. 

Plans have been made to put the grounds around the 
Octagon House into better condition, and the Washing- 
ton member of the Committee, Edward W. Donn, Jr., is 
giving this his personal attention. 

Further refurnishing of the building is impracticable 
until the new building is completed, for the reason that 
all the rooms are occupied for office purposes by the In- 
stitute or its tenant, the American Federation of Arts. 
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The Chairman said he would like to bring before the 
Board the drawings for the development of the adjoin- 
ing property and the proposed exhibition building. These 
drawings were then shown. The Chairman referred to 
the old stable and to the great difficulty of using it in any 
adequate plan. If the Convention will approve the plan 
now submitted by the Committee, the Institute can go 
ahead and raise funds to erect the building and properly 
endow it. 

The meeting voted unanimously as follows: 


Resolved, that the Board of Directors approves in gen- 
eral the plan proposed by the Building Committee. It 
is the sentiment of the Board that the whole question of 
the improvement of the Octagon property should be 
brought to the Convention in the Board’s report with a 
view to securing the approval of the Convention and its 
direction to proceed on the basis of the recommendations 
of the Building Committee. 

Map or THE Unitep Statres—Girt oF Rosert D. 
Koun. The Chairman of the Building Committee, D. 
Everett Waid, reported the gift of a map of the Eastern 
part of the United States, by Robert D. Kohn. The map 
has been appropriately framed and hung at the Octagon 
House. 

It was voted that the gift be accepted with thanks 
to Mr. Kohn. 

REPRESENTATION ON THE AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 
CounciL. Correspondence was presented with regard to 
Institute representation on the American Construction 
Council. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the appointment of representatives be 
left in the hands of the President. 

SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS—APPOINTMENT OF 
CuHase Nationa Bank. The President reported a 
referendum of September 29, 1925, to the Board of Di- 
rectors, on which all voted favorably except Mr. Brown, 
who is absent from his office. The referendum called 
attention to the great inconvenience of the present method 
of cutting coupons, selling securities and _reinvesting, 
when officers and directors are changing and living in 
various parts of the country. For a charge of one tenth 
of 1% per annum, the Institute can secure the services 
of a large trust company which will guarantee to safe- 
guard the securities, clip the coupons and deposit the 
proceeds as the Institute may direct. It will also ex- 
ecute orders for selling or reinvesting securities and will 
keep the Institute fully advised in such transactions. 

The President stated that upon the completion of the 
favorable vote the necessary arrangements were made. 
His letter of November 21 was read, as follows: 


November 21, 1925. 
The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York, 
Trust Department, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 


Referring to the securities which I recently delivered into 
your custody, I am writing you to recite the circumstances 
as a matter of record: 

These securities, in the form of bonds, are the property 
of the American Institute of Architects, incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, and amount in par value 
to $106,275.00; they represent investments of the several 
Funds—as indicated by the inventory. 














It is understood and agreed that you will, as a routine 
matter, forward the proceeds of the interest coupons when 
due in the form of checks payable to the American Institute 
of Architects, mailing such checks to the Treasurer, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, The Octagon House, Washington, 
m < 

It is understood that you will sell any of these securities 
when so instructed by letter from the Treasurer of the In- 
stitute (when accompanied by an authorization from The 
Board of Directors in the form of a Resolution—or by a Reso- 
lution of the Executive Committee—duly certified by the 
Secretary or President of the Institute). The proceeds of such 
a sale shall be transmitted in the form of checks payable to 
the American Institute of Architects, as in the case of in- 
terest, or you will reinvest such proceeds—and invest other 
cash—as directed by the Treasurer of the Institute on the 
authority of the Board of Directors, or Executive Commit- 
tee, duly certified by the Secretary or the President of the 
Institute. 


The Officers of the Institute are elected annually at the 
Convention, usually held about the first of May. After each 
such election the names of the Officers will be duly certified 
to you by the preceding Secretary of the Institute. 

This agreement, it is understood, shall continue in force 
until terminated by further action of The Board of Directors 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

Your annual charge for the service of taking safe custody 
of the securities mentioned above will be one-tenth of one 
percent. of the par value thereof. 

Very truly yours, 
(S) D. Everetr Waw, 
President. 

On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the letter of the President to the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York be approved 
and that it be sent by the President, with the added cer- 
tificate of the Acting Secretary to the effect that it ex- 
presses correctly action taken by the Board of Directors 
of The American Institute of Architects. 

Girts or $5,000 anv $1,000—ANonymous. At the 
September meeting of the Executive Committee, it was 
found that no formal record has been made of the anony- 
mous gift to the Institute of $5,000.00, recorded under 
the “Exhibition House Property Fund” on the Budget 
of 1925. To November 15, $145.90 of the income to 
date from this gift were used in part payment for the 
drawing room table. In order to make the record com- 
plete the following action was taken, on motion made and 
seconded: 

Resolved, that the gift of $5,000.00 be reported as ac- 
cepted in accordance with the stipulation of the donor, 
that it be used for the proposed new Convention Ex- 
hibition and Office Building, and that the balance not so 
used within the years 1925 and 1926 shall be otherwise 
appropriated in accordance with the express wish of the 
donor. 

With reference to the anonymous gift of $1,000.00 to 
the Octagon House Property Fund, the following action 
was taken, on motion made and seconded: 

Resolved, that the gift of $1,000.00 be reported as ac- 
cepted in accordance with the stipulation of the donor 
that it may be used, if necessary, for paying for the 
carpet and table in the drawing room and if not neces- 
sary for that purpose or if there is a balance, that it be 
used for temporary advances on equipment for the re- 
stored kitchen, and that any ultimate balance be used by 
the Building Committee for any work of restoration at 
the Octagon House that the Committee may decide. 
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ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION—COMMITTEE ON PLAN OF 
WASHINGTON AND Environs. A letter was presented 
from the Treasurer in which he recommended that the 
appropriation of the Committee on the Plan of Wash- 
ington and Environs be increased by $100 by transfer 
from the Contingent Account of the Current Fund. On 
motion, it was— 

Resolved, that $100 be added to the appropriation of 
the Committee on the Plan of Washington and Environs 
for the year 1925, by transfer from the Contingent Ac- 
count of the Current Fund. 

Appropriations Overdrawn. The Treasurer reported 
the overdrawal of the following appropriations on the 


1925 Budget, as of November 15, 1925: 


Medals and Awards.................. $214.21 
SS ee rere le 57.40 
Convention Committee and Reports.... 781.55 
Plan of Washington and Environs..... 41.61 
pO EE ie Pre ey re 525.74 


On motion, it was— 


Resolved, that the Treasurer be authorized to trans- 
fer these amounts from the Contingent Account of the 
Current Fund, or other moneys, to the appropriations 
concerned; and to take similar action with regard to 
other overdrawals appearing on December 31, 1925. The 
Treasurer is requested to submit a complete list of the 
appropriations overdrawn in 1925 to the Board of Direc- 
tors at the May meeting. 

JourNAL SusscripTIONS—DELINQUENT MEMBERS— 
RetTirED MemMBERS—J UNIORS. 

Delinquent Members: Are carried for two years, and 
often three before being dropped. During this time they 
receive the JouRNAL for which the Institute pays the 
Press of the A. I. A., at the end of each year, regard- 
less of the fact that the member’s dues have not been 
paid to the Institute. In the case of a delinquent of 
three years’ standing who is dropped, on the basis of a 
$2.50 subscription, the Institute now suffers a cash loss 
of $7.50, which is taking the dues of the paying member 
to send the JouRNAL to the member who does not pay. 
On the basis of a $5.00 subscription, the Institute would 
take a cash loss of $15.00 on the three year delinquent. 
There is also the loss on the Annuary and Proceedings 
for three years. 

A standing order of the Board provides that the Jour- 
NAL shall be the official means of communication be- 
tween the Institute and its Members. Various official 
notices, particularly Convention notices and the names of 
applicants for membership are sent to the membership 
solely through the JourNAL. 

To stop present losses and to legalize the proposed 
procedure, the Treasurer recommended the following 
amendment to the By-laws, which has been approved by 
Institute Counsel: 

Article VI, Section 4. Add the following to the last 
sentence: “and after one year of delinquency they shall 
not receive the JouRNAL. Upon payment of arrears the 
delivery of the JourNAL shall be renewed, but delinquent 
members shall not be entitled to past issues.” 

On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the amendment proposed by the Treas- 
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urer be approved and issued as a notice to the member- 
ship prior to the Convention. 

Retired Members: At present there are 36 retired 
Fellows and Members who pay no dues. It was recom- 
mended that they continue to receive the JouRNAL at the 
expense of the Institute. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the sending of the JourNAL to retired 
Fellows and Members be continued. 

Juniors: They now pay to the Institute $5.00 a year 
for which they receive the JourNAL, the Annuary, the 
Proceedings, and other documents; also an engrossed 
Juniorship card, which is renewed each year. The Treas- 
urer recommended that the Board address a communica- 
tion to the Press asking if it desires to continue to fur- 
nish the JouRNAL to Juniors at $2.50 per year. If the 
Press does not wish to do so the Treasurer recommended 
that the By-laws be amended by striking out the sentence 
of Article III, Section 3 of the By-laws which directs 
that Juniors shall receive the Journat. On motion, 
it was— 

Resolved, that special appropriations be added to the 
1925 Budget, and the 1926 Budget, providing for pay- 
ment to the Press of $2.50 for each Junior in addition 
to the subscription of $2.50 for each Junior as required 
in the By-laws. 

Honorary AND Honorary CorRRESPONDING MEMBERS 
—JouRNAL SusscripTions. A recommendation was sub- 
mitted from William Gray Purcell of the OrgEcon CHap- 
TER, in which he recommended that the JourNAL be sent 
to Honorary and Honorary Corresponding Members. 
At present they receive engrossed certificates of election; 
the Annuary; and the Proceedings. 

There are 72 Honorary Members and at $2.50 each it 
would cost $180.00 per annum to send them the JouRNAL. 
There are 33 Honorary Corresponding Members and at 
$2.50 each it would cost $82.50 per annum to send them 
the JourNaL. The total cost per annum at $2.50 per 
subscription would be $262.50. At $5 per subscription 
the cost would be $525.00. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the Board does not find it possible at 
the present time to direct the sending of the JourNAL to 
Honorary and Honorary Corresponding Members. 


ANNvUARY IMPROVEMENT. The Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Charles H. Higgins, offered in his 
report a recommendation for the improvement of the 
Annuary, as follows: 

A further recommendation which I would put forward is 
that the Year Book be edited and published with a view to 
answering the questions of any member of the Institute: 
“What do I get for my dues?”....In a word, make the Year 
Book an offensive rather than a defensive weapon; make it 
such a volume that the member receiving it, and looking to 
see if his name has been correctly spelled, which seems to 
be the first impulse, finds himself with a feeling that it is 
worth something to appear in such a publication; that it 
may alone be worth his dues. 

On motion, it was— 


Resolved, that the Annuary be printed as a better book 
typographically, omitting biographical or similar data; and 
that the Budget be modified to provide an income of 
$500.00 from the sale of the book to non-members. There 
shall be no direct advertising for the purpose of making 


sales. 


DELINQUENTS. The Treasurer reported the names of 
delinquent members, as of November 15, 1925. Each has 
received ten statements of account during the year and 
a personal letter of November 25, from the Treasurer. 
It is customary to take action in this matter at the fall 
meeting of the Board of Directors, because dues for the 
new year become payable in January. It is better to 
drop those delinquents who must be dropped before they 
have incurred further indebtedness. On motion duly 
made and seconded, it was— 

Resolved, that those members who, on December 31, 
1925, are delinquent for more than one year be given until 
February 15, 1926, to make payment in full, or to reach 
some agreement with the Treasurer as to future payment. 
Otherwise the Institute and Chapter membership of each 
delinquent coming under this resolution shall be termi- 
nated on March 1, 1926, effective December 31, 1925, 
upon notice to him from the Secretary to that effect. It 
was further 


Resolved, that the Presidents of Chapters and the 
Regional Directors having jurisdiction be advised of the 
names of the delinquents in their territories and that they 
be requested to assist the Treasurer in saving the Insti- 
tute and Chapter memberships of those concerned. 

Report OF THE TREASURER. The Assistant Treasurer, 
in the absence of the Treasurer, submitted the auditor’s 
statement of the books of the Institute for the eleven 
months ending November 30, 1925, and reported that re- 
ceipts and expenditures, under the Budget of 1925,) were 
on a normal basis. 


FINANCE CoMMITTEE—REPORT—BupDGET FoR 1926. 
The report of the Finance Committee, Charles H. 
Higgins, Chairman, was presented. The Committee sub- 
mitted a draft of Budget for the year 1926 and made the 
following major recommendations: 


That the percentage of dues allocated to the Reserve 
Fund be reduced from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 

That the annual dues be increased to $25.00 a year. 

That the Annuary be improved, and that $1,000 ad- 
ditional be provided for that purpose. 

That it be suggested, should “c” be adopted, that an 
item might be set up on the credit side of the Budget 
to cover sales of this book at $5.00 each. 

Note: The above items apply in consideration of the 
Budget for the ensuing year. The following items are more 
with a view to the future. 

e. The study of expenditures in connection with the 

JOURNAL. 

f. The study of expenditures in connection 
Scientific Research Department. 

g. The consideration of graduated dues with a view to 
making it very easy, in a money way, for young men 
to enter the Institute as they leave the schools; if 
practicable, on the payment of only an entrance fee, 
of say, $10,00; to have his dues progressively in- 
creased as time goes on, until he reaches the full 
dues at, say, the age of thirty or thereabouts. The 
primary object being, of course, to recruit promising 
young men, and have them form ties with the In- 
stitute in the formative period of their career. Fur- 
ther consideration of higher dues for some. The 
only separate class now existing to which this might 
apply is that of “Fellows.” 


with the 


On motion, it was— 


1 The Budget was sent to all members in the circular of Jan. 30, 
1926, and is not repeated here. 
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Resolved, that the Acting Secretary be requested to for- 
mulate and issue to the membership as notice an amend- 
ment to the By-laws, reducing the percentage of dues 
allocated to the Reserve Fund from ten per cent. to five 
per cent. Further, it was 

Resolved, that the Acting Secretary be requested to 
formulate and issue to the membership as notice an 
amendment to the By-laws, fixing the dues of Members 
and Fellows at $25.00 a year, and at the same time re- 
moving the existing provision which fixes the dues at 
$20.00 a year if paid in January. The amendment should 
provide that dues may be paid annually or semi-annually, 
and that members become delinquent after six months of 
non-payment. 

The amendments if adopted by the Convention should 
become effective July 1, 1926. 

The Acting Secretary was requested to submit these 
amendments to the membership with a letter of explana- 
tion during the month of January. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the recommendations of the Finance 
Committee as set forth in paragraphs (e), (f) and (g) 
of the report, with regard to the expenditures of the 
JourNAL; to the expenditures of the Scientific Research 
Department; and to graduated dues be referred to the 
Executive Committee for consideration, and report to the 
Board of Directors at the May meeting. 

Resolved, that the Budget as amended and as it ap- 
pears in this record be adopted, to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, the beginning of the fiscal year of the 
Institute. 

On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the Officers be given authority to make 
minor adjustments to balance the Budget before it is 
finally printed. 

InsTITUTE Durs—THE $5.00 INcrEasE. The Acting 
Secretary read a letter of September 28 addressed to the 
Board of Directors by Goldwin Goldsmith, Regional 
Director of the Sixth District. He reported the resolu- 
tion of the third Regional Conference of the Sixth District 
as follows: 

Resolved, that the Five Dollars tax for delinquency in 
payment of dues is unfair and unbusinesslike, and therefore 
it is the sense of the conference that the Regional Director 


be requested to place the matter before the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to advise 
Regional Director Goldsmith of the action taken with 
regard to the amount and payment of dues. 

INstTITUTE MEMBERSHIP IN Various Societies. In 
considering the Budget the Board directed its attention to 
the number of societies in which the Institute now main- 
tains membership; and to contributions made for various 
purposes. It was the view of some Directors that the 
Institute should discontinue its affiliation with each 
and every one of these societies and should adopt in place 
of affiliation a policy of codperation, wherever codperation 
is justified. Others felt that these memberships are 
valuable and should not be discontinued without careful 
investigation. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the subject of affiliation with other 
societies, and contributions to them, as exemplified in the 
1926 Budget, be referred to a special committee of three, 
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which is to report to the Executive Committee at the 
March meeting. The Executive Committee is requested 
to report to the Board at the May meeting with its 
recommendations concerning a proper policy for the In- 
stitute in these matters. 

The appointment of the special committee was left in 
the hands of the President. 

Tue Wai Epucation Funp. President Waid re- 
ferred to the Education Fund. He desired to add to the 
income of the Education Fund, for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Education, the sum of $500.00. In connection 
therewith there will be a principal sum added to the 
Fund which will be donated to the Institute, and under 
the terms of the original deed of gift. On motion, it 
was— 

Resolved, that the gift be accepted for the Institute 
with the appreciation and thanks of the Board of 
Directors. 

Out ne or Duties or Directors. Several Directors 
expressed a hope that some plan might be devised by which 
the duties of Directors; and the activities of the Institute 
and its special and standing committees could be summa- 
rized under one binding. Such a document might also 
contain explanatory paragraphs concerning each item of 
the yearly budget. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO CoMMITTEES. There was discussion 
of the necessity for continuity of committee work. To 
bring this about it was suggested that incoming commit- 
tees be furnished with information concerning past com- 
mittee reports and existing programs of work. On mo- 
tion, it was— 

Resolved, that when instructions to the various com- 
mittees are issued they shall be advised fully of their 
duties; and their attention shall be called to the reports 
of their predecessors appearing in the Proceedings. 

No formal action was taken, and the suggestion was 
left in the hands of the Executive Secretary. 

Press oF THE A. I. A—ELEcTION oF Directors. The 
President called to the attention of the Board its duty 
to elect annually Directors of the Press of the A. I. A. 
There are nine such Directors to be elected, one of whom 
shall be ex officio the Treasurer of the Institute. On 
motion, it was— 

Resolved, that President D. Everett Waid be and is 
hereby elected proxy to attend the next annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Press of the American Institute of 
Architects and to cast the vote of the Institute for the 
election of members of the Board of Directors of the 
Press. 


Tue Arcuitect’s STATUS IN THE BuILpING INDUus- 
try. The Executive Secretary formally called to the at- 
tention of the Board of Directors conditions which, in the 
opinion of many, threaten the proper status of the Archi- 
tect in the Building Industry. Encroachment by other 
elements of the industry, upon the field of the architect, 
have been observed for several years and are becoming 
more apparent each year. Correspondence of Charles E. 
Fox, of Chicago, President Waid, and T. E. Snook, 
Chairman of the Committee on Contracts, was presented. 
The activities of the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers were outlined. Documents of the 
Association showing the scope of its operations were 
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exhibited. The failure of cities and states to call upon 
the architect in problems of civic nature was noted; also 
the measure of the architect’s responsibility for this state 
of affairs. The work of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil against public disregard of Engineers was cited. 

Letters from John Taylor Boyd, Jr., dated September 
12, 1925, and Charles C. Platt, dated November 23, 
1925, were submitted. On motion, it was— 


Resolved, that the correspondence and related data be 
referred to the Chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations; and to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, with a request that each Chairman make an 
independent report to the Board of Directors at the 
May meeting. Each report should briefly state the 
opinion of the Chairman as to the degree of danger evi- 
dent or inherent in modern developments in building op- 
erations to the proper status of the architect; the causes 
which have produced those dangers, if any; and the 
policy or program of procedure which the Institute should 
follow, insofar as possible, to protect the profession and 
to lead it into a stronger position in which the status of 
the architectural profession as the real head of the build- 
ing industry can be maintained and strengthened. 

ComPETITIONS—REPoRT OF COMMITTEE. At the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee held in Asheville, North 
Carolina, in February, 1925, there was a general discus- 
sion of the Competition situation throughout the states 
and the fact that the Institute has not assumed a proper 
leadership by using modified Competition documents which 
would insure the adoption of correct principles by School 
Committees, other building committees, and owners who 
insist upon some form of competition. The difficulties 
encountered by the Standing Committee on Competitions 
in meeting this situation were appreciated, but the Ex- 
ecutive Committee felt that the time had arrived for 
some definite action. One of the items of evidence con- 
sidered by the Committee were the Competition Docu: 
ments issued by Strayer, Englehart and Hart, the essen- 
tials of which were in accord with Institute principles. 
The Executive Committee instructed that the subject and 
the correspondence be referred to the Committee on Com- 
petitions with directions to prepare a general simplified 
shortened form of Competition Program with accompany- 
ing self-explanatory circular, suitable for use by school 
building and other committees. 

For the Standing Committee the Chairman, Charles H. 
Butler, submitted a preliminary report on November 23, 
briefly reviewed as follows: 

The Chairman has examined with care the letter written 
by Myron Hunt as Acting Chairman of the Committee, dated 
April 3, 1925. This letter suggested a system of coefficients 
for the use of juries. The Chairman is of the opinion that 
the Institute has quite enough to do in determining the 
method of holding competitions without trying to tell juries 
how to judge them. It might be of interest, however, to pub- 
lish the letter in the JouRNAL, merely as indicating a method 
which a jury might adopt. The report referred to other let- 
ters, one from the Regional Director of the Sixth District, 
concerning unsatisfactory conditions in that district, and the 
other from a member of the Kentucky Cuapter, of the same 
tenor. The Committee’s comment upon these matters was 
to inquire what has been done by the Institute in securing 
publicity for the Institute’s recommendations as to methods 


of selecting an architect, whether by direct selection or by 
competition. 


With regard to competition as a means of selection, the 
Chairman is convinced, after reading many letters and listen- 
ing to many arguments, that a fundamental difficulty lies 
in the utter ignorance on the part of even members of the 
Institute as to just what these requirements are. In view of 
such conditions it is reasonable to conclude that the Circular 
of Advice and Information regarding Competitions, A. I. A. 
Document No. 144, is “by its verbosity, confusion and repe- 
titiousness beyond the understanding of the average architect, 
and entirely incomprehensible to the layman.” 

The Chairman has with great reluctance proceeded to re- 
write the entire document. The draft is now in the hands 
of the Committee and will be submitted later. It is hoped 
to make the language of the circular not only more intelli- 
gible, but less stilted, and less calculated to irritate the av- 
erage business man by its didactic tone. It is the present 
intention to strike out the requirement that open competition 
be held in two stages and to reduce the fundamental re- 
quirements of the Institute to three, as follows: 


1. That all competitors be on an equal footing, this result 
to be secured by employment of a Professional Ad- 
viser, issuance of the same program to all, and 
anonymity. 

2. That technical training be represented on the jury by 
the inclusion of at least one practising Architect. 

3. That there be a definite agreement between the Owner 
and the Competitors as to compensation of the win- 
ner. 


It is the firm belief of the Chairman that if the Institute 
requirements could be thus simplified and their reasonableness 
made clear first of all to its own members they could in turn 
make the layman realize that these requirements are only as 
a business man would insist on before risking his time and 
money. 

The suggestion of the Board was requested on the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the revised circular should include 
a specification “specifically setting forth the nature of expert 
engineering services for which the architect will be reim- 
bursed.” 

With regard to Battle Monuments to be erected in France, 
the Commission in charge thereof had proposed to hold com- 
petitions, but after conferences with the Professional Adviser, 
Paul Cret, and the Chairman, it has decided to make out- 
right selections of architects. 

In regard to the Kansas City Memorial competition and 
the resolution of the Executive Committee, the sentiment of 
the Committee so far expressed is that the development in 
this particular case is no reason for restricting the discretion 
of the Standing Committee. An interesting suggestion has 
been made by Mr. Goldsmith—that the Standing Committee 
should not have the right to approve a program over the 
protest of the local Chapter. The question that presents itself 
is would the converse of this proposition be true? 

The Chairman is inclined to agree with those members who 
feel that because on one occasion the Standing Committee 
acted in such a manner as to offend a Chapter is not a 
reason for restricting the action of the Standing Committee 
for all time. 

With regard to the instructions of the Executive Com- 
mittee that a general simplified shortened program be pre- 
pared, the Chairman desired to know if the Executive Com- 
mittee had in mind at the time the resolution was adopted 
the present Standard Form of Competition Program, A. I. A. 
Document 115, and just what portions of that document could 
be omitted to advantage. He was doubtful whether any gen- 
eral form could be produced which would be simpler or 
shorter than the existing standard form. 


On motion, it was— 


Resolved, that the report be referred to each member 
of the Board with the request that the comments of in- 
dividual Directors be made to the Executive Committee, 
which is requested to report to the Board at the May 
meeting with recommendations. 
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There was discussion of the 
procedure permitted by the By-laws under which an ap- 
plicant may make direct application for membership in the 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE. 


Institute. It was the sense of the meeting that every ap- 
plication should come forward with the knowledge of the 
President or Secretary of the Chapter to which the appli- 
cant will be assigned if elected. The following standing 
order was adopted on motion duly made and seconded: 

Resolved, that a standing order be issued that hereafter 
the form of application for Institute membership shall 
require the signature of the President or Secretary of the 
Chapter to which the applicant, if elected, will be assigned, 
and that no application shall be considered complete unless 
such signature appears in addition to the endorsements 
of three other Institute members now required, from 
whom letters of recommendation shall be requested. 

In reprinting the form of application a note should be 
made stating that the signature of the President or Secre- 
tary of the Chapter is not an endorsement but an acknowl- 
edgment of knowledge that the application is under way. 

RecionaL Directors—Reports oN MEETINGS WITH 
Cuapters. Acting under the new policy of the Institute, 
which provides that each Regional Director shall visit his 
Chapters once each year at the expense of the Institute, 
the Regional Directors reported visits to their Chapters, 
as follows: 

William E. Fisher, Eighth District; C. C. Zantzinger, 
Third District; William J. Sayward, Seventh District; 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, Ninth District; Goldwin Gold- 
smith, Sixth District; J. Monroe Hewlett, Second Dis- 
trict; Ellis F. Jackson, First District. 

These reports showed a generally satisfactory condition 
and a high degree of interest by the Chapters in the af- 
fairs of the Institute. All Directors were impressed by 
the favor with which the Chapters regard the Regional 
Directorship idea and with the hearty support which they 
are giving it. 

Director Zantzinger recommended to the Directors a 
practice of more general communication among members 
of the Board, by the use of carbon copies of letters. He 
suggested that written reports on the visits of Directors to 
their Chapters be circulated to the entire Board. 

DENVER ARCHITECTURAL Awarps. A letter of Novem- 
ber 16 was presented from the Chairman of the Fine Arts 
Committee of the City Club of Denver. 

The City Club has decided to hold a competition every 
year with the idea of making an award for the best dwell- 
ing, and an award for the best type of building of other 
construction, erected each year. They feel it desirable 
to have a jury of outside architects and to make the 
award solely on the basis of exterior design. The co- 
6peration of the Institute was requested. It was, on mo- 
tion, therefore 

Resolved, that the letter be referred to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Competitions for action, with the 
request that he confer on the subject with the CoLorapo 

Cuapter before replying. 

STEEDMAN MemortAt FettowsHip. The President 
submitted a letter of May 18 from Louis La Beaume of 
the St. Louis Cuaprer, which transmitted a copy of the 
agreement establishing the James Harrison Steedman 

Memorial Fellowship in Architecture at Washington 
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University. In this document the donors placed certain 
responsibilities on the American Institute of Architects 
and the St. Louis CHAPTER. 

The matter was placed before the Directors by mail, 
and Mr. Goldsmith’s letter of October 12 was read. On 
motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the documents be received and filed and 
that the St. Louris CuaprTer be notified, through Mr. 
La Beaume, that the Institute will accept any duties that 
may be imposed upon it under the agreement, on the 
understanding that the “recognized architectural schools” 
referred to in Section 3 shall be those schools which are 
in fact the accredited schools of the Institute. 

Tue Levi ScHo.arsHip. The President read a letter 
of December 1, 1925, from Julian Clarence Levi con- 
cerning his intention to establish a scholarship for French 
architects to travel and study in the United States. On 
motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the President be empowered to appoint 
a special committee to act in this matter. 

CuHaprTer By-LAwW AMENDMENTS—PoweEr OF APPROVAL. 
In view of the absence of the Secretary, and with regard 
to the general approval of Chapter By-law amendments, 
the Board of Directors elected Director Zantzinger, the 
Acting Secretary, to perform the duties of the Secretary 
in passing upon these amendments. 

STENOoGRAPHIC Reports OF MEETINGS OF THE Boarp 
oF Directors. The Acting Secretary called to the atten- 
tion of the Board recommendations made by past Vice- 
President W. R. B. Willcox, and by past Vice-President 
Ellis F. Lawrence, that verbatim stenographic reports be 
made of the meetings of the Board of Directors. They 
point out the advantage of such a record and the fact that 
absent Directors would have a complete account of every 
action taken and the discussions leading thereto. 

No formal action was taken. 

BroGRAPHICAL Data or INstiTuUTE Mempers. Direc- 
tor Hewlett reported as Chairman of a special commit- 
tee, appointed at the April Board meeting, that his Com- 
mittee held a conference in New York to consider ways 
and means of compiling biographical data of Institute 
members. The conclusion was reached that it is not pos- 
sible to do anything more than was set forth in Mr. 
Upjohn’s prior report on the subject. 

Mr. Whitaker said that the JourNAL greatly needs 
biographical information for use in preparing obituary 
notices. He said the Press would be willing to send out, 
as a supplement, the questionnaire proposed by Mr. Up- 
john, in order to get such data which would be of great 
value. It was therefore 

Resolved, that the Press be authorized to send out a 
questionnaire as described, in accordance with recom- 
mendations of Messrs. Hewlett and Whitaker. 

Mr. Whitaker said that he would like an expression 
from the Board as to the policy the JourNat should fol- 
low in printing obituary notices. There was some dis- 
cussion but no formal action was taken. Those Directors 
expressing an opinion were in favor of brevity. 

Tue Arcuitects’ SMALL House Service Bureau. 
The Institute has received various communications for 
and against the principles and operation of the Small 
House Service Bureau. 



































































































































































































































The Board also considered the resolution of the New 
Jersey CuHapter, Mr. Edwin H. Brown’s letter in the 
JourRNAL, and related correspondence. On motion, it 
was— 

Resolved, that there be placed on the program of the 
Convention a review of the Small House Service Bu- 
reau in the light of the accomplishments of the Bureau 
since its creation. 

Tue Smatt House Service BuREAU—ELECTION OF 
Directors. The President presented a letter of Novem- 
ber 14 from the Technical Director of the Small House 
Service Bureau with regard to the nomination of Direc- 
tors to serve for the year 1926. The present Institute 
representatives on the Board of the Bureau are as fol- 
lows: Herbert W. Foltz, Indianapolis; William Emer- 
son, Boston; Andrew J. Thomas, New York; Robert K. 
Fuller, Denver; Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, Oregon; 
Charles A. Favrot, New Orleans; F. M. Mann, Minne- 
apolis; E. H. Brown, Minneapolis; C. Herrick Ham- 
mond, Chicago. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the President be authorized to make 
these nominations. 

INsTITUTE MEMBERSHIP AND THE YOUNGER MEN. 
Letters of October 14 and October 20 from Frank Arnold 
Colby, Institute member, were submitted in which he 
recommended a closer contact between the Institute and 
the younger men of the profession through the utiliza- 
tion of the Small House Service Bureau and in other 
ways. He referred to the apathy which the young men 
now have towards Institute membership, which results 
to the disadvantage of the profession as a whole and to 
the very great disadvantage of the young men themselves. 

The President commended the work of the BRookLtyn 
CHAPTER which constantly gives encouragement and sup- 
port to the younger members of the profession. It has 
a class of membership for “student affiliates” and at the 
present time is sponsoring an architectural competition, 
open only to the student affiliates. Three prizes are given 
as well as honorary mention certificates. On motion, it 
was— 

Resolved, that the Acting Secretary be requested to call 
to the attention of Mr. Colby the Associateship and 
Juniorship classes, and to say that the question of the 
Small House Service Bureau will be discussed at the 
next Convention. 


ConvENTION HEaApquartTErs—1926. At the last Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting Director Hammond was re- 
quested to get in touch with the President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to see if the au- 
ditorium of its new building in Washington is suitable 
and available for the 59th Convention of the Institute. 

A letter was submitted from Director Hammond stat- 
ing that the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce 
has been secured. There was discussion as to the suit- 
ability of this auditorium and the possible advantage of 
using the auditorium in the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the selection of the auditorium be left 
in the hands of the President with power. 


With regard to hotel headquarters, a letter of Oc- 
tober 20 was read from the Manager of the Washington 
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Hotel offering favorable room rates and favorable lun- 
cheon rates on the same basis as in 1924; also a letter of 
November 3 from the Manager of the Mayflower. On 
motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the Washington Hotel be designated as 
hotel headquarters. 

CoNVENTION ProGRaAM—1926. The President outlined 
his ideas for the 59th Convention and expressed his pur- 
pose of conferring with the Directors and the Convention 
Committee in the development of a program. He much 
desired to hold down routine business and to give the 
greatest possible amount of time to subjects having to do 
with architecture. 

Various suggestions were made by members of the 
Board with regard to the program and a letter from the 
Chairman of the Convention Committee was read. 

The development of the program was left in the hands 
of the President and the Convention Committee with 
power. 

EXHIBITIONS AT THE FIFTY-NINTH CONVENTION. The 
question of exhibitions at the Fifty-ninth Convention was 
considered. After discussion and on motion, it was— 

Resolved, that no national exhibition of architecture be 
held at the Fifty-ninth Convention; and that the holding 
of an exhibition of school work be left in the hands of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Education with 
power. 

CoNVENTION OF 1926—MeEeETINGS oF CHAPTER OFFI- 
cers. A letter of June 13 was read, addressed by the 
BuFraLo Cuapter, through its Secretary, H. A. Fruauff, 
to the Board of Directors. The Chapter commented 
upon the desirability of a closer and more visible contact 
between the Institute as a national body and the Chapters 
as component parts thereof. It suggested that at Insti- 
tute Conventions one noon-day luncheon period be set 
aside and designated on the program as the time when 
personal recognition will be given to the Presidents and 
Secretaries of Chapters. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the suggestion of the BurFFALO CHAPTER 
be accepted with thanks and referred to the Convention 
Committee. 

ConvENTION CoMMITTEE—1926. The President re- 
ported the appointment of Victor Mindeleff as Chairman 
of the Committee on Convention Arrangements. The 
complete personnel will be announced at an early date. 
On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the Committee on Convention Arrange- 
ments be instructed to make arrangements for the Fifty- 
ninth Convention, under the general direction of the 
President and in accord with the program adopted by 
the Board. The attention of the Committee is called 
to its appropriation on the Budget and to the major 
items customarily charged against that appropriation. It 
is requested to prevent any overdrawal of the account. 

Honorary Mempers. There was consideration of 
nominations of Honorary Members and their election at 
the 59th Convention, as provided for in Article IV of 
the By-laws. There were 7 Honorary Members elected 
at the 58th Convention. In previous years letters have 
been sent out to Chapters asking for suggestions addressed 
to the Board of Directors giving the names of those con- 
sidered worthy of the honor. On motion, it was— 
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Resolved, that the Acting Secretary be requested to 
send a similar letter to all Chapters requesting any 
suggestions they may have not later than April 1, 1926. 


Honorary CorrESPONDING Memsers. ‘There was 
consideration of nominations of Honorary Corresponding 
Members and their election at the 59th Convention as 
provided for in Article IV of the By-laws. There were 
four Honorary Corresponding Members elected at the 
58th Convention. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that each member of the Board of Directors, 
and the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, be asked to submit any recommendations to the 
Board of Directors, through the Acting Secretary, not 
later than April 15, 1926. 


NOMINATIONS OF OrFicEeRsS BY DirEcToRS—By-LAW 
AMENDMENT PROPOSED. ‘The Executive Secretary re- 
ported that Secretary Edwin H. Brown, before his tem- 
porary retirement, directed that the attention of the 
Board of Directors be called to present Article X, Sec- 
tion 3 of the By-laws, concerning Convention procedure 
for the nomination of Officers and Directors by the 
Board of Directors. The present requirement is that 
“at the opening session of each Convention, the Board 
of Directors shall report its nominations, if any, made 
under the provisions of Section 2 of this Article.” 


It has been found difficult to comply with this. During 
the sessions of the Board prior to the opening of the 
Convention, the Board is pressed with the preparation of 
its report to the Convention. It is suggested that the 
By-laws be amended to provide for the submission of any 
nominations by the Board at the beginning of the morn- 
ing session of the second day of the Convention. 

The following form was suggested: 

Amend Article X, Section 3, second sentence to read as 
follows: 

At the opening of the morning session of the second day 
of each Convention, the Board of Directors shall report 
its nominations, if any, made under the provisions of 
Section 2 of this Article. 

On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the proposed amendment be approved 

and issued to the membership prior to the Convention. 

Drawincs oF Unitep States Capitot. A report of 
July 20 was read from Director William E. Fisher with 
regard to the drawings of the United States Capitol, by 
Thomas U. Walter. These drawings are owned by 
Mrs. Wegemann of Denver. In conversation with her 
it was agreed that gifts or loans of these drawings had 
better be delayed until a suitable exhibition building is 
erected on the property of the Institute. 

The report was accepted, with thanks to Director 
Fisher for his efforts in this matter. 

CuHuRCH ARCHITECTURE—CORRESPONDENCE WITH Bu- 
REAU OF ARCHITECTURE OF THE Metuopist EpiscopAL 
CuurcH. The President submitted a letter of October 
26 from E. M. Conover, Director of the Bureau of 
Architecture of the Methodist Episcopal Church, also a 
memorandum addressed by Mr. Conover to 473 district 
superintendents and 21 Bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The memorandum set forth the importance 
of architectural service in church building and urged the 
employment of a competent architect. It was a straight- 
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forward, complete and comprehensive statement of the 
value of architectural service. On motion, it was— 

Resolved, that the President’s letter be endorsed, and 
that the correspondence be referred to the Public In- 
formation Committee and to the JouRNAL. 

ALLEGHENY County Jatt. The Acting Secretary sub- 
mitted a report of November 21 from the Chairman of 
the Committee on Preservation of Historic Monuments 
and Scenery, A. Lawrence Kocher. It described the work 
of the PirrssurcH CHAPTER in trying to prevent the de- 
struction of the Allegheny County jail building. This 
building is a part of the Allegheny County Court House 
group which is generally considered to be a masterpiece 
of H. H. Richardson. The Committee felt that the de- 
struction of the building would be nothing less than 
wasteful of the art of the country and it recommended 
that the Board of Directors take appropriate action. 

The Chairman of the Committee has written to the 
County officials concerned and endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the PirrssurcH CuHapter. The Chapter has 
also conducted a country-wide propaganda through the 
Chapters of the Institute. The Chairman felt that it 
would be of great assistance to the efforts of the Pirts- 
BURGH CHAPTER, as well as to the Institute Committee, 
if the official endorsement and encouragement of the In- 
stitute could be given to the project. After discussion, 
the following action was taken, on motion duly made and 
seconded: 

Whereas, the recent growth of the City of Pittsburgh 
now requires the construction of a bridge over the 
Monongahela River, and 

W hereas, the erection of the proper approaches to the 
bridge have seemed to some to require the removal of 
the Allegheny County jail, an architectural monument of 
which Pittsburgh is most justly proud, and 

Whereas, the members of the PitrspurcH CHAPTER 
of the A. I. A. have proposed plans for these approaches 
that seem to make it possible both to preserve and to 
utilize the original jail building, and 

Whereas, the jail together with the Court House con- 
stitute a group which is a masterpiece of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest architects, Henry Hobson Richardson, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, that the Board of Directors of the A. I. A. 
ask the authorities of the City of Pittsburgh most care- 
fully to study the advantages of the several plans that 
have been presented for the approaches to this bridge, 
in the hope that Richardson’s great group of buildings 
may be preserved for the lasting embellishment of the 
city and the enduring benefit of art in the United States 
of America. 

Screntiric ResearcH DeparTMENT—Report. A re- 
port of November 24, 1925, was submitted from the 
Chairman of the Scientific Research Department, N. Max 
Dunning. It contained the following recommendations: 

1. Do away with the Structural Service Committee as 


such and substitute for it Regional Representatives of the 
Scientific Research Department—one in each Chapter. 


2. Have the member of the Board of Directors from New 
York become automatically a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Scientific Research Department. 


3. Have the Technical Secretary of the Scientific Research 
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